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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION 

At one of the sessions of the National Education Association in 
Detroit late in June, Floyd W. Reeves, professor of education in the 
University of Chicago, who is chairman of President Roosevelt’s 
Advisory Committee on Education, made a comprehensive state- 
ment concerning the purpose and functions of that committee. 
The scope of responsibilities of the committee had been only re- 
cently much broadened from its earlier concern with problems of 
vocational education to those involving all federal relationships in 
education. The importance of the committee’s concerns for the 
future of American education is so great and the press reports of 
the responsibilities of the committee in many cases so inadequate 
that it seems desirable to try to repeat the substance of Chairman 
Reeves’s statement through quotation and abstract. 


On April 19, 1937, the President addressed a letter to me as chairman of the 
Advisory Committee on Education in which he referred to the numerous bills 
now pending in Congress in connection with educational matters, and requested 
the committee to give more extended consideration to the whole subject of 
federal relationship to state and local conduct of education. The committee 
accepted this responsibility, and it is expected that its report will be completed 
in time for early consideration next winter by the President and the Congress. 
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The committee has been engaged during the past few weeks in the formula- 
tion of its plans for necessary studies and in making suitable arrangements to 
proceed with the work requested by the President. It is eminently fitting and 
appropriate that these plans and arrangements should now be brought to the 
attention of the National Education Association, at the beginning of its seventy- 
fifth annual convention as the national professional association covering the 
entire field of education. 

The importance of the task the President has given the Advisory Committee 
on Education requires no emphasis before this group. The scope of the com- 
mittee’s assignment is in some ways even broader than that of the former 
National Advisory Committee on Education appointed by President Hoover. 

The report of that committee in 1931 has been of major importance in 
bringing the fundamental issues in the field of federal relations to education to 
the attention of educators and of the public. Many events, however, have 
transpired in the intervening years. 

The events mentioned by Professor Reeves include the distribu- 
tion of federal aid to schools in rural areas, the financing by the 
federal government of thousands of school buildings, the program 
of student aid under the National Youth Administration, the giving 
of employment by the Works Progress Administration to as many 
as forty-two thousand unemployed teachers, the educational pro- 
gram being developed for the Civilian Conservation Corps, and the 
continuation and expansion of federal aid to vocational education. 
Also mentioned as indicating the present necessity for a re-examina- 
tion of the entire subject of federal relations to education are the 
various bills before the Congress to provide federal aid for schools 
and education. 

Following is Chairman Reeves’s explanation of the personnel 
and organization of the committee. 

The committee, as originally constituted last fall, consisted of eighteen mem- 
bers who came to the committee from a diversity of backgrounds and inter- 
ests. 

Five members of the committee were appointed from agencies of the federal 
government: Assistant Secretary Oscar L. Chapman of the Department of the 
Interior; Assistant Secretary Ernest G. Draper of the Department of Com- 
merce; Katharine F. Lenroot, the chief of the Children’s Bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Labor; Mordecai Ezekiel, the economic adviser to the Secretary of 
Agriculture; and Gordon R. Clapp, director of personnel in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

The members of the original committee from the field of business included 
T. J. Thomas, president of the Valier Coal Company; John H. Zink, a Baltimore 
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contractor who is president of the Heating, Piping, and Air Conditioning 
Contractors’ National Association; and W. Rowland Allen, personnel director 
of Ayres Department Store at Indianapolis. 

Members from the field of organized labor included Thomas Kennedy, 
secretary-treasurer of the United Mine Workers and lieutenant-governor of 
Pennsylvania; and Elisabeth Christman, secretary-treasurer of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League. John P. Frey of the American Federation of 
Labor was originally a member of the committee but found it necessary to resign 
because of pressure of other duties and was replaced by George L. Googe, 
chairman of the Southern Organizing Committee of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Members of the committee from the profession of education included Rev. 
George Johnson, director of the Department of Education of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference; and Arthur B. Moehlman, editor of the Nation’s 
Schools and professor of administration and supervision of the University of 
Michigan. A third member, Edmund de S. Brunner, came from the staff of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, but is best known for his work in the 
field of rural sociology. 

Three other members of the original committee remain to be noted. Alice 
Edwards is a well-known home economist; she is at present dividing her time as 
a consultant between the Resettlement Administration and the Regents’ 
Inquiry into Education in New York State. Henry Esberg of New York City 
is a businessman who has maintained an active interest in the field of vocational 
rehabilitation for many years. Henry C. Taylor is nationally known as an agri- 
cultural economist;.he was formerly chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and is now director of the Farm Foundation at Chicago. 

When the President enlarged the functions of the committee to include 
studies of all phases of federal relations to education, he also appointed four 
additional members: Frank P. Graham, president of the University of North 
Carolina; Luther Gulick, the director of the Institute of Public Administration 
in New York City and now in charge of the Regents’ Inquiry into Education in 
New York State; Charles H. Judd of the University of Chicago; and George F. 
Zook, president of the American Council on Education. Even with these addi- 
tions, however, the committee remains primarily a committee of laymen, and 
all of its members are in a position to consider the problems before the com- 
mittee in a disinterested manner. 


The scope and the nature of the inquiries are suggested in the 
following quotations. 

Since the committee’s assignment calls for a completed report by next 
December, the committee has been forced to move rapidly. It is expected that 
the major part of the staff work for the committee will be completed during 
the next three months. 

Plans have been developed for brief but comprehensive studies of the financ- 
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ing of education, of educational administration as a major phase of state gov- 
ernment, of the quality of existing educational programs in the states, of the 
new and emergency federal education programs, of education in special federal 
jurisdictions, and of the social, economic, and governmental factors basic to a 
consideration of federal relations to education 

The organization of educational administration as a phase of state govern- 
ment has been studied relatively so little and is of such major importance to the 
determination of whether and how federal aid should be provided for public 
education that we are concentrating a great deal of effort on studies of this 
subject. For several weeks we have been engaged in making detailed plans for 
field studies of state educational administration. We have assembled a staff 
to make those field studies under Walter D. Cocking’s direction that includes 
men who have recently served in, or who have been borrowed from, the state 
departments of education in Connecticut, Virginia, Michigan, Tennessee, Mis- 
souri, and Texas. These men will be out on circuits of visits to state depart- 
ments from now until late August. We hope to obtain needed information 
through direct inquiries in each of the forty-eight states 

Definite arrangements are being made for the co-operation of a number of 
important federal agencies. The National Resources Committee will co- 
operate in studies of the social and economic aspects of federal relations to edu- 
cation. We are consulting closely with the Advisory Committee of the National 
Youth Administration in our studies of the program of that agency. The Office 
of Education in the Department of the Interior is assigning certain of its per- 
sonnel to make studies needed by our committee and will make available its 
collection of research materials bearing upon federal relations to education, the 
most extensive collection of such materials in the United States. We also ex- 
pect to consult frequently with the Commissioner of Education, Dr. John W. 
Studebaker. 

Plans are also under way for co-operation with the numerous nongovern- 
mental organizations and agencies that are in a position to make an important 
contribution to our studies. These plans are already rather definite in a number 
of cases. 

The American Youth Commission is now engaged in an extensive survey of 
the educational work of the Civilian Conservation Corps. An agreement has 
been reached by which the Youth Commission will expedite certain phases of 
this survey in order that the findings may be available in time to be of service 
to our committee. 

The Council of Chief State School Officers, which, as you know, includes the 
heads of departments of education in each of the forty-eight states, has extended 
its full co-operation and has been of major assistance in planning the field studies 
for the committee. 

The Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Associa- 
tion was already making plans for a survey of educational administration 
throughout the United States when it became apparent that the Advisory Com- 
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mittee on Education would have a major interest in this subject. Representa- 
tives of the two groups met in a conference in Washington on June 12, anda 
working relationship was agreed upon that should enhance greatly the value of 
the studies to be made by each group. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE HIGH SCHOOLS 

Two manuals on curriculum for pupil guidance—Among ma- 
terials indicative of innovations recently submitted are manuals for 
pupils in the planning of their curriculums in use in two high schools. 
One of these, How To Plan Your High School Course, was prepared 
in the Guidance Department (Elsa G. Becker, chairman) of the 
Samuel J. Tilden High School in Brooklyn, New York, of which 
John M. Loughran is principal. In addition to a preface and “A 
Message to Students,” the manual consists of six sections, as fol- 
lows: (1) “Information for All Students,” (2) requirements for 
graduation from the general curriculum, (3) requirements for gradu- 
ation from the commercial curriculum, (4) electives, (5) entrance 
requirements to higher institutions in the vicinity, and (6) ‘“Voca- 
tional Relationships of School Subjects.”” The last section contains 
also a variety of references on occupations. 

The other manual is from the Highland Park (Illinois) High 
School, of which R. L. Sandwick is superintendent. It is called 
Freshman Guide 1937-1938: The Selection of a Program of Studies. 
Its approach is through numbered questions and answers, the 
questions being those that are most likely to be asked by pupils 
first entering the high school. 

An experimental course in the appreciation of movies and radio.— 
The high school at Hamden, Connecticut, has been developing a 
course in the appreciation of movies and radio. The course is in 
charge of Kent Pease, head of the department of English. The first 
activity in the course was the preparation of a questionnaire “‘aimed 
to discover the entertainment experience and tastes of the individ- 
ual.” Items in the questionnaire inquired into the amount of enter- 
tainment that the pupils regularly have, the kinds of programs that 
they listen to or see, and the immediate and definite reactions to the 
programs. Throughout the course there has been, both in school 
and out, constant listening to radio and observing of movies, with 
continued informal discussion of the programs. Important aspects 
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of the course are attempts to break down radio and motion-picture 
programs into their essential types, the isolation of the elements of 
each type, and the setting-up of what are considered reasonable 
criteria for the evaluation of each element. The criteria are then 
organized into a score card. The course includes daily reports from 
individual pupils on what they are seeing and hearing. Values of the 
course in its present status are associated chiefly with the arousing 
of pupils’ interests, the activities themselves, and the development 
of standards of appreciation. The emphasis in the course is on pupil 
evaluation rather than on teacher evaluation handed to the pupil. 

A “Hospitality Commiitee.”—The Portland (Maine) High School, 
of which Arthur W. Lowe is principal, has a Hospitality Committee 
of pupils, which acquaints new pupils with the customs and the 
activities of the school and discharges other tasks that may be 
assigned to it. In the carrying-out of the program, according to 
Pauline F. Cushing, a pupil, who was secretary of the committee, 
assemblies are held at the beginning of the semester, at which new 
pupils are informed concerning the extra-curriculum activities of 
the school. At that time information is compiled concerning the 
activities in which the newcomers are most interested. Later in the 
year tags are passed out to all pupils coming from other schools, and 
a party is given in their honor. 

Pupil tutors for weaker or failing pupils —For a number of years 
West High School of Akron, Ohio, has operated a plan of having 
the more able pupils help weaker pupils in the subjects in which 
these weaker pupils are in danger of failing. As described by H. M. 
Horst, teacher of history in this high school, the upper classes were 
first organized several years ago into committees for participation 
in school responsibilities. Members of one of these committees 
served as senior advisers of such pupils as were in need of counsel. 
The advisers soon found that assistance in subject matter was the 
most common need of pupils whom they were trying to help. A 
“felt need” made one more committee necessary, and a committee 
of “student tutors” began to function under the direction of a 
faculty adviser. The committee and adviser serve as a clearing- 
house where more able pupils are assigned individually to help 
one or more weaker pupils. The help is given at a vacant period 
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common to both the helping and the weaker pupils in a room set 
aside for the purpose. Since the inception of the plan at West High 
School, it has been introduced in a number of other high schools in 
Ohio. Mr. Horst is ready to rest its merits with its social values, 
which arise from the effort of pupils in helping each other and in the 
breaking-down of racial, social, and financial barriers tending to 
separate the school population into groups. However, he makes 
special mention also of the reduction of failures accomplished by 
the plan. 


McANDREW ON “THE PLAGUE OF PERSONALITY” 


The passing during the early summer of William McAndrew has 
been the occasion of frequent and extensive comments in both edu- 
tional and lay periodicals—prompted, to be sure, by his significant 
service and interesting personality. Many of the comments have 
referred to the quaintly illustrated letters which he wrote to per- 
sonal and professional friends, while others have mentioned his 
refreshing and sprightly manner of public address and educational 
writing. It seems appropriate for the School Review, in memorializ- 
ing McAndrew’s significance for education, to quote excerpts from 
an article by him published in this journal almost a quarter-century 
ago, while he was principal of the Washington Irving High School 
in New York City. 

The article shows McAndrew’s manner of writing at its best. 
He called his paper “The Plague of Personality” and in it deplored 
the proclivity of school administrators to what he terms “oracular- 
ism,” “bossism,” “love of limelight,’”’ and “general egotism.” The 
following excerpts give some indication of the nature of the article. 
Readers who want access to the complete paper will find it in the 
May, 1914, School Review (XXII, 315-25). 

The cure of oracularism.—We can possibly cure ourselves of giving a conclusive 
opinion on every subject by bearing in mind that there is no proved science of 
our business; what it needs more than anything else just now is experimenters 
and provers rather than teachers who follow a law laid down by us. When a 
superintendent finds himself tilting back in his chair and talking to a teacher 
instead of listening to one, the angle of the chair, like the position of a railway 
semaphore, is a danger signal. It means, “Be careful; you’re going to oracularize 
in a moment; don’t doit.” .... 
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They say of one superintendent that the solemnity with which he declares 
that twice two is four is surpassed only by the pompous certainty with which 
he proclaims that twice two is five. Education used to belong to the church. 
Therefore its proclamations were eternal verities formed by divine power in 
the soul of a master, not worked out by trial, examination, and comparison. 
It is more enjoyable to be free of the thraldom of fact and of proof than to ad- 
mit that one doesn’t know. All the preachers I sat under in my early days had 
solved all doubts whatsoever. There was nothing left to do but to accept their 
decision as they stood in the pulpit with hand uplifted and told us authorita- 
tively what was God’s way. I remember one little girl in our town asked her 
mother if God boarded at the Reverend Mr. Sheldon’s house, and if the Rever- 
end Mr. Sheldon told God what to do 

A practice which hardens the educator in his error is to question him when 
he has finished a paper or an address. You can feel the certainty in the atmos- 
phere, the condition of one man who knows all the truth being led into generali- 
zations by questioners who often intimate to him that they believe him pos- 
sessed of power and authority to pronounce final decision upon all unsolved 
generalities. “I wish I were as sure of anything as Macaulay is of everything.” 

The cure of bossism.—How to cure my love of command is another practical 
problem very similar to the one of getting rid of my oracularity. A good way to 
use teachers’ meetings is to get orders transfigured into resolutions, instead of 
imposing the directions specifically upon the staff. What do you think of be- 
ginning farther back and getting the condition which you wish to remedy 
brought up in such a manner as to make the need of concerted action very 
evident? Then you can get opinions as to corrective measures expressed with 
some fulness 

Another substitute for the commander-in-chief method of running a school 
is the extensive use of committees and the frankest abandonment to them of 
power and responsibility. The best example of successful use of this means 
known to me is found in the Manual Training High School in Brooklyn. I never 
saw a school with so large a proportion of teachers able to take up any detail 
of administration and carry it out so well. The principal once said to me, “The 
school runs better when I’m gone than when I’m present.’’ That’s his joke. 
But the spirit of the remark shows a notable sanity of judgment as to which is 
of greater value, a man or a school, That principal prefers teachers in co- 
operative action instead of in the more primitive condition of soldiers working 
under orders 

Cure for love of limelight.—If you ask a number of sensible friends: “What is 
your idea of the advantage of printing the schoolmaster’s portrait in the school 
publications or in the town newspaper or of putting his name in print?” you 
may get the same consensus of opinion that I have obtained, to wit: that it is 
naught. That is, the main purpose in the service into which you have entered 
is not benefited by these acts. This seems to be the general opinion. The use of 
these devices is for you, personally, and not for the cause you serve. They do 
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not add glory to the school. On the contrary, it is the importance of the school 
that gives the portrait its distinction. ‘‘All over the country,’’ says Jean Wins- 
low, “schoolmasters are using their schools as billboards to advertise them- 
selves.” But even the poorest staff of teachers does something to make a school 
valuable. There is, therefore, an unearned increment of credit which every 
schoolmaster gets through the fact of being master. If he capitalizes it for 
himself, he is a grafter 

Cure of general egotism.—Obviously, all these individual cures I have sug- 
gested are remedies for various manifestations of egotism. Some of the dis- 
plays are unconscious imitations of acts not intentionally egotistic, but handed 
down from a time when all forms of efficient organization were monarchical. 
But it seems recognized that the purpose of education is to mature its bene- 
ficiaries, and consequently the qualities that require people to be ruled by a 
personal monarch are disappearing and the autocrat’s characteristics in the 
schoolmaster are becoming traces of outworn usefulness. We may now have 
reached that point of educational advance in which the continuance of these 
manifestations in the master may be real obstacles to the further progress of 
education itself. Evidently these old practices do foster and increase egotism. 
Without doubt egotism is the opposite of the spirit of educational service 

So, in conclusion, let us come back to the suggestion with which we began, 
that the realization of the sense of personal superiority must result in the in- 
feriority of others. It belongs to the childhood of the race and not to a mature 
civilization. The hero, rejoicing in his prominence, is not a picture for man- 
hood, but a memory of human babydom. The cry, “Lo, I am Ozymandias, let 
all the world behold me and despair!’’ is of a piece with the childish boast, ““Me 
heap big injun, me!’”’? You were not born into this world for the lifting-up of 
one, but of whole companies of men and women. Your daily business thrusts 
the fact insistently before your face by giving you numbers whose care and 
training and nurture is your only pre-eminent concern. 


Persons making much today of “‘democracy in school adminis- 
tration,” often as if it were a concept originating in present-day 
educational thought, should note that McAndrew was advocating 
it in 1914. 


EDUCATION THROUGH FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE 


A realistic means of education long used in secondary schools and 
deserving of wider application is correspondence between youths of 
different nations. First seen as an aid to instruction in foreign lan- 
guage, its values are now seen to apply to many other areas, includ- 
ing written expression in English, geography, citizenship, economics, 
and international understanding. 

An organization that is fostering exchange of correspondence 
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between pupils of different nations is the International Friendship 
League, with headquarters at 41 Mt. Vernon Street, Beacon Hill, 
Boston. Miss Edna MacDonough, executive secretary of the 
organization, writes that it is now at work in sixty-four countries 
and territories, and she estimates that the letters exchanged be- 
tween this and foreign countries have by this time run into millions. 
The work is now developing so that the exchange is not only between 
the United States and the foreign countries, but also between the 
foreign countries themselves. That is, the league arranges to have, 
for example, Egyptians correspond with Japanese or Czechoslovak- 
ians with Belgians. 

It has been found that many pupils carry on the correspondence 
throughout their lives. Some pupils have been known to start such 
correspondence in secondary school, continue it through college, 
and later, in cases where they become teachers, stimulate interest 
in it among their own pupils. It is Miss MacDonough’s belief that 
the success of the plan is owing to the “person-to-person” feature. 
“The young people feel that their letters are unsupervised, and 
therefore the correspondence is far more interesting.””’ Members of 
the league exchange all sorts of things, such as newspapers, maga- 
zines, stamps, coins, books, and a variety of souvenirs. Parents have 
reported that at times it has been necessary to set aside separate 
rooms or small houses in the yard to hold the collections that chil- 
dren have gathered from all over the world. 

The league has had a few cases of correspondents’ visiting one 
another during vacation periods; for example, last summer a Scotch 
girl came to Pennsylvania. In addition, groups of pupils are taken 
abroad every summer to live as “honorary guests” in foreign homes, 
not as paying guests, but rather as “adopted daughters.”’ This ar- 
rangement is followed by a comprehensive trip through the Conti- 
nent, including visits to many homes in all countries for dinners, 
teas, and other affairs. Last summer Miss MacDonough brought 
back with her twenty-five English girls who were entertained in 
homes in Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, and Buffalo. 

The league keeps on hand names, ages, and addresses of boys and 
girls in all the sixty-four countries and territories. The desirability 
of all prospective correspondents and their knowledge of English 
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have been certified by the ministries of education in the countries 
represented. Interested teachers and principals are invited to ask 
Miss MacDonough for further information. 


CONCERNING GERMAN EDUCATIONAL IDEALS 


In the May School Review was published an article by Miss Mary 
K. Ascher entitled “A Comparison of Education and National 
Ideals in Germany and the United States.’”” Comments on Miss 
Ascher’s analysis received during the summer were, with one ex- 
ception, favorable. The unfavorable criticism came from Dr. 
Theodor Wilhelm, of the University of Berlin. We quote the most 
of his letter to the editor. 

Many subscribers of the School Review will have read with special interest 
M. K. Ascher’s article on German and American education in the May issue of 
your Review. Fewer will have discovered the many errors which this article 
contains, in spite of the author’s fair knowledge of the German school system. 
It is, e.g., not correct to give Spengler the credit of pacemaker of National 
Socialism—at least no German would regard him as such. It is equally wrong 
to speak of young Germany’s “hostility to everything non-German’’—at a 
moment when the number of German exchange students abroad has risen from 
a yearly quota of 1,500 (1932) to 7,000 (1937). And it is absurd to say that all 
German schools “‘are directed by officers of the Storm-Troopers.” 

Miss Ascher’s article is, in essence, a decided demonstration against German 
education of today. I am convinced that you published it with the sincere wish 
to serve the truth and real understanding between the nations. Would it not 
be fair and adequate to let the other side have a word in response? 


Dr. Wilhelm is author of a book, German Education Today, which 
this month appears in a second edition. He writes that he can think 
of no better answer to Miss Ascher’s article than the introductory 
chapter of this book, of which he submits galley proof, offering it 
for publication in the School Review. The chapter is called ‘‘German 
Educational Ideals.’”’ We are glad to reproduce the chapter here, 
omitting only, in the interest of bringing it within publishable 
limits, two paragraphs. 

Since 1918, in the shadow of the terrible catastrophe of the Great War, the 
modern world has approached the problems of education—the education not 
only of its youth but of its entire race—in a welter of plans, discussions, and con- 
ferences. Some nations have even, by dint of radical methods, already given 
practical expression to their ideas. The influence of the Great War on educa- 
tional policy may be considered under two headings. Firstly, there are those 
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who say: “If only we had learned more at school; if we had been taught more 
geography, citizenship, international relations, and so on, there would never 
have been a war. In short, what we need is more knowledge.’’? And with the 
best intentions, and in the cause of world-peace, they crowded fresh subjects 
into an already overburdened curriculum. Secondly, there are those who ex- 
perienced war itself at close quarters, those whose very souls have been forged 
on the field of battle. In the gruelling shellfire of the trenches they learned that 
the true test of a man is not his knowledge, but his character, and that the 
character is the product not of knowledge, but of the heart and the will. And 
they therefore seek to substitute for the former education of the mind an edu- 
cation of the whole man. And Germany belongs to this second way of thinking. 

In a hundred years’ time the historian reviewing the present age will prob- 
ably point out that, in Germany, the outstanding result of National Socialism 
was a return to the fundamental laws of life, especially in the sphere of educa- 
tion. This is not the simple “Back to Nature” movement of Rousseau. The 
National-Socialist idea of life has nothing to do with romantic dreaming and is 
free from all sentimentality. It is merely concerned with a revival of respect 
for the laws of natural life, which in past centuries were broken in three ways. 
Firstly, instead of looking upon the peoples of the world as representatives of 
different racial stocks, we let ourselves be deceived by the purely theoretical 
ideal of a human race made up of beings of a universal pattern, each endowed 
with identical capacities. Secondly, instead of treating him as a natural mem- 
ber of a natural community, in which he is as deeply rooted as a plant in the 
soil, we separated the individual man from the particular racial stock to which 
he belonged and, like a chemist analyzing a preparation, put him, as it were, in 
a test tube. Thirdly, we did violence to this isolated human being by denying 
him the existence of heart, will, or emotions, and by deeming only his intellect 
to be of importance and worth. And it was to this intellect, and to this alone, 
that educationists and teachers directed their attention for nearly two centuries. 

The entire civilized world was guilty of these three misconceptions. It would 
serve no useful purpose to discover which nations compare favorably and which 
unfavorably with Germany in the readiness they have shown in the past to 
bow before the idols of individualism and intellectualism. The differences would 
be but slight. There can be little doubt, however, that the evils resulting from 
this overemphasis of the intellect were more marked in Germany than anywhere 
else in the world. This can be attributed on the one hand to the social structure 
of the nation, and on the other hand to the important part played in the national 
life by the development of philosophical idealism. In Japan and England other 
forces were in operation to counteract this belief in the supreme value of the 
individual and the intellect. Thus in the Japanese schools we find the inculca- 
tion of the importance of the Emperor, and the close co-operation between the 
army officer and the schoolmaster. In England, the public schools—however 
great or small a part they may be considered to play in English national life— 
have always put the training of the character, and the encouragement of fair- 
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ness and team spirit before the education of the intellect. And when referring 
to the French one must not forget that with them the intellect has never been 
completely separated from its elder and maturer brother, that quality to which 
they have given the name esprit. Among the Latin nations care has always been 
taken to prevent any isolation and exaggerated cult of the intellect. 

In Germany there were no such safeguards. The German, with his usual 
contempt for half-measures, became ‘“‘a hundred per cent”’ intellectual 

Here we must hasten to allow all due praise to Germany’s schools. Their 
excellent reputation throughout the world is richly deserved, and it would be 
difficult to find any other country in which the schoolmaster is more highly 
esteemed, or the school more strongly supported, than has ever been the case 
in Germany. Nor must it be forgotten that it was the German school itself 
which was the first and most vigorous opponent of the one-sidedness of indi- 
vidualism and intellectualism. Kerschensteiner’s Arbeitsschule, Berthold Otto’s 
“organic” instruction, Gaudig’s principle of the independent activity of the 
pupil, Hermann Lietz’ community school, can be no more omitted from the 
history of German education than, say, Eduard Spranger’s attempt to devise a 
psychology of youth. Yet, despite all these sincere efforts, the German school 
has failed to inspire its scholars. And why? Because the prevailing conception 
of the “makeup” of man, and the resulting aim of education, were both funda- 
mentally false 

It is not surprising that German youth should finally have rebelled against 
this theory of teaching and the kind of school that resulted from it. Such a 
theory makes the one mistake of imagining that youth will be satisfied with an 
accumulation of “provisional” thoughts and achievements and ask for nothing 
more. But young people long for finite values. They want more than mere 
instruction; they want to be led. They long for the teacher to speak to them 
from his heart and to stretch out his guiding hand. This is the great truth with 
which Pestalozzi opposed Herbart’s theories: that the essence of education is 
that influence which spreads like a flame from one personality to another. 

But this alone does not account for the passionate desire of German youth 
to change the existing system of education. It is based on something much 
deeper than this. An alien intellectualism has never really succeeded in de- 
stroying that primitive racial instinct that burns in the heart of every German. 
Over and over again in the course of German history this deep-seated energy 
has burst forth with renewed vigor. Intellectualism was closely associated in 
medieval times with the Dogma of Supreme and Absolute Truth, embodied in 
pope and priesthood. And we find, from the time of Boniface onwards, a con- 
stant succession of revolutionary outbreaks against this dogmatism of the 
Church of Rome. The conflict between the medieval German emperors and the 
pope, the inward antagonism of Ekkehart to the teachings of Thomas Aquinas, 
Luther’s revolution against the hierarchy of Rome, Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason, and Nietzsche’s Zarathustra, are examples known the world over. In 
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all these rebellions against intellectualism the German reaffirmed his faith in 
his own, inborn nature. 

So it is with the modern movement for the reform of education in Germany. 
And here youth led the way. It was the youth of Germany, with its own in- 
fallible instinct, which answered the question as to whether it is worth while 
preserving the German people. Fichte had already demanded that national 
education should be based on this fundamental principle. And it was natural 
that a man like Fichte should come to be regarded by German youth as one 
of their leaders in the fight against the school of intellect. There were others; 
there was Herder, for instance, who said that every nation “has its own center 
of happiness, just as every sphere has its own center of gravity”; and there were 
Jahn and Nietzsche, both vigorous opponents of the glorification of the intel- 
lect and the cult of book learning. 

To the young people of Germany came the bitter realization that the school 
which was meant to educate them, left them in the lurch just when they most 
needed education, that is, when the time came for them to leave school. And 
for this reason they repeatedly sought to express their ideas elsewhere, away 
from the school altogether. 

The pre-war Youth Movement resulted only in some unsuccessful attempts 
at reform, but the World War marked an important turning point. Nowadays 
the foreign observer in Germany is astonished at the extent to which youth has 
taken education into its own hands. In the Hitler Youth groups, in the ranks 
of the Storm Troops, in the columns of the Labor Service Corps, young people 
are receiving an education such as perhaps a school can never give, and which 
the school of the nineteenth century certainly did not provide. The essential 
aim of all these experiments is to supply that education in character, comrade- 
ship, and citizenship which has, with varying success, been established in other 
countries of the world for many centuries. 

To reduce the manifold ideals of present-day German education to some 
common factor, we might aptly choose that ancient principle of the trinity of 
body, mind, and spirit. For the education of the German of the future will have 
three clearly defined aspects—the physical, the mental, and the spiritual. The 
educational system of modern Germany has been criticized, even, in fact, held 
to be barbaric, in that Adolf Hitler considers the training of the body to be of 
greater importance than the training of the mental faculties. But this, in reality, 
is but the expression of a natural truth. 

The young German, who desires as a matter of course to serve his nation, 
must first become physically capable of rendering this service. This will require 
a careful training of the body, not a training in the sense of the modern craze 
for record-breaking, but one which seeks rather to give a natural vigor to 
every part of the body. Service of the nation demands, however, much more 
than the mere training of the body. It demands that iron training of the will 
the courage, and the whole character, which Hitler has declared to be the ulti- 
mate aim of education. Mental training must obviously not be neglected. A 
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German does not need to be reminded of that fact. But what must be driven 
home to him is this—that his mind is useless unless it can bear witness to the 
whole living organism of man, not merely to his intellect, that is to say, but 
also to his heart and to his will. 

Honor, loyalty, a cheerful willingness to bear responsibility, self-sacrifice, 
courage, determination, self-confidence, modesty, obedience, and a thorough 
knowledge of all that concerns his profession; all these will be demanded of the 
German boy and girl of the future. And before he can hope to attain these 
virtues he must be, in the words of Hitler, ‘‘slim and strong, as swift as a grey- 
hound, as tough as leather, and as hard as Krupp steel.” 

Ernst Krieck and Alfred Baeumler, in their philosophy of education, empha- 
sized the importance of group comradeship and the idea of the community of 
the people, and these formative influences will be certain to play a vital part in 
German education of the future, both inside and outside the classroom. The 
school, then, must realize that even if it were to make fundamental alterations 
in its methods of teaching it can, as a place of instruction, make but a small 
contribution to education as a whole. Labor Service, for instance, will perhaps 
for many years play a far more decisive part than the school in the training of 
the youth of this country. Nevertheless a fierce controversy will be fought out 
in Germany as to the exact form the school should take. Our aim is not to 
abolish the school, but to enable it to win its rightful place in the hearts of Ger- 
man children. The training of teachers has therefore become a burning question 
of the day. For it is certain that no essential change can take place in the Ger- 
man school until either schoolmasters become leaders of youth or leaders of 
youth become schoolmasters. 


It is not our purpose in quoting the letter and statement to fly 
immediately to Miss Ascher’s defense nor to question Dr. Wilhelm’s 
sincerity. Our purpose has largely been served when we have given 
both parties to such a controversy fair hearing. However, brief 
comment may be ventured. We point out, in the first place, that 
Miss Ascher is not guilty of the absurdity of statement with which 
Dr. Wilhelm charges her in the last sentence in the first paragraph 
of his letter. Examination of her article by any reader will indicate 
that in the use of the word “all’’ she refers to the six new units intro- 
duced into the educational system of the Third Reich since Hitler’s 
ascendancy. In the second place, one may concede the sincerity of 
Dr. Wilhelm and confess some admiration for his statement and 
still suspect that he may not have gauged fully the influences at 
work in effecting the changes in education which he has undertaken 
to generalize. For instance, many persons entertain the belief that 
the revolt of youth in Germany, of which Dr. Wilhelm and others 
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make so much, has not been the spontaneous youth-initiated protest 
that German leadership would make it appear to be but that it was 
itself generated by that leadership. And, in passing, it may at least 
be hinted that the great increase in German exchange students 
abroad in recent years may not, similarly, have been a spontaneous 
movement but has been instead the result of stimulation from gov- 
ernmental sources. 
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THE SECONDARY SCHOOL AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


RUSSELL T. GREGG 
Syracuse University 


The question of the relation of the secondary school to social 
change has always been important. Until recent years, however, 
more immediate but no more important school problems, such as 
housing, the school schedule, the selection and assignment of the 
staff, school organization, finance, public relations, and business ad- 
ministration, have claimed most of the administrator’s attention. 
As a result of the depression, problems relating to the social func- 
tions of secondary education have gained paramount importance, 
and the administrator who fails to study these problems conscien- 
tiously will miss the challenge of educational leadership. 


COMPARATIVELY RECENT CHANGES IN SOCIETY AND IN 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

During recent decades there has occurred in this country a trans- 
formation from an agricultural economy to an industrial and com- 
mercial economy The rapid increase in invention is evidenced by 
the fact that 219,000 patents were granted for the period 1926-30 
compared with only 64,000 for the period 1876-80.’ The invention 
of machines paved the way for the development of factories, and the 
factories encouraged free labor for products to give way to controlled 
labor for wages. The development of factories also caused a shift in 
the population from rural areas to the cities, bringing about such 
major problems as that of adequate housing in large cities. At the 
same time, tremendously important changes have taken place in 
transportation, communication, occupations, and other phases of 
socio-economic life. In the business world the trend has been from 
the small independent business to the large complex monopoly. 

In 1870 about 76 per cent of the gainfully occupied persons sixteen 
years of age and over in the United States were engaged in agricul- 

*W. F. Ogburn, “The Influence of Invention and Discovery,” Recent Social Trends 
in the United States, p. 126. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933. 
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ture, mining, manufacturing, and mechanical industries, but in 1930 
only 52 per cent of such persons were so occupied. Machines are 
more and more supplanting skilled, as well as unskilled, labor. More- 
over, it may be expected that a larger proportion of work by ma- 
chines and a smaller proportion of human labor will prevail in the 
future. The growing number of inventions and scientific discoveries 
has brought problems of morals, of law, of the use of leisure time, of 
unemployment, of speed, of finance, and of education. In all proba- 
bility more such problems will be created. 

These are only a few of the conditions which make for change in 
the socio-economic order. All combined, the changes have been so 
momentous and so rapid that many persons feel helpless before 
them. It is impossible as yet for us to grasp the significance of these 
major social and economic trends. It goes without saying that the 
changes have a bearing on secondary education. In fact, there are 
intelligent persons who maintain that the changes create a demand 
for a kind of education radically different from the education which 
was regarded as adequate when the social order either was com- 
paratively static or was tending in a direction which was fairly well 
understood. 

During this period of socio-economic transformation there have 
been tremendous changes in the size and the character of the high- 
school population. Until 1905 or 1906 not more than 10 per cent of 
the total number of pupils of high-school age were attending high 
school. By 1930 the percentage of boys and girls of high-school age 
enrolled in the last four years of full-time public day secondary 
schools was 47. It has been estimated that during the period 1930-34 
high-school enrolments increased by 26 per cent. “If one includes 
pupils enrolled in ‘secondary grades’ of private schools and in pre- 
paratory departments of colleges and teacher-training institutions, 
one finds that the enrolment figure is approximately 64 per cent of 
the population figure.”? This percentage does not include the 273,502 

t Ralph G. Hurlin and Meredith B. Givens, “Shifting Occupational Patterns,” 
Recent Social Trends in the United States, p. 284. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


Inc., 1933. 

2 David T. Blose and Carl Jessen, “Statistics of Public High Schools, 1933-34,” 
pp. 8-9. Biennial Survey of Education in the United States: 1932-34, chap. v. United 
States Office of Education Bulletin No. 2, 1935 (advance pages). 
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pupils in part-time and continuation schools, the 932,217 pupils in 
night schools, nor the pupils in business colleges and trade schools. 
Many of these were under eighteen years of age and were taking 
secondary-school work.’ Embree has estimated that approximately 
70 per cent of the American young people of high-school age were 
actually in high school during the year 1934-35.? Contributing to 
this increase in enrolment is the fact that opportunities for young 
persons to secure gainful employment have decreased. In 1910 the 
percentage of the total number of children between the ages of ten 
and fifteen years who were gainfully employed was 18.4, while in 
1930 this percentage was only 4.7. 

No longer is the problem of the secondary school chiefly that of 
meeting the needs of a select group of pupils; it has become that of 
providing for the needs, the interests, and the aptitudes of a great 
mass of pupils who are largely unselected. Coupled with the problem 
of a large, widely differentiated secondary-school population are two 
other factors of importance. The first is the changing status of the 
home. This change in status seems to be caused by a greater de- 
pendency on outside agencies for goods and services, by the increas- 
ing mobility of family life, by an increase in commercial recreation, 
by the increased proportion of married women who are engaged in 
gainful employment, and by the increased divorce rate. These 
changes, and others, tend to reduce the strength of the home as a 
social institution. The second factor is the lessened influence of the 
church. As Walter Lippmann has pointed out, authoritarianism in 
the church has passed,‘ and its passing has had an aftermath of 
moral disintegration and social irresponsibility. Not only must the 
secondary school offer educational opportunities to a tremendous, 
heterogeneous group of boys and girls, but it must also assume re- 
sponsibilities which were formerly carried by the home and the 
church. 

Ibid., p. 9. 

2 Edwin R. Embree, “Rural Education,” School and Society, XLII (November 2, 
1935), 585. 

3 Charles H. Judd, “Education,” Recent Social Trends in the United States, p. 327. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933. 

4 Walter Lippmann, A Preface to Morals, chap. i. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. 
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THE SECONDARY SCHOOL A SOCIAL INSTITUTION 

In this country education has long been considered a function of 
the state. The secondary school is a social institution and is respon- 
sible directly or indirectly to the social group which supports it. 
There are constant demands by local communities and even by state 
legislatures that schools concern themselves with character educa- 
tion, good citizenship, safety education, and other social problems. 
In the words of Professor Dewey, a democracy ‘“‘must have a type 
of education which gives individuals a personal interest in social re- 
lationships and control, and the habits of mind which secure social 
changes without introducing disorder [Education is] a freeing 
of individual capacity in a progressive growth directed to social 
aims.”? If the secondary school is to be guided by this philosophy, it 
should be recognized as fundamentally a social institution and it 
should be so organized and conducted as to render the greatest 
social good. 

Institutions, as well as individuals, may fail to adapt themselves 
to changing environments. At their establishment institutions are 
nothing more than social instruments wrought out for the accom- 
plishment of tasks which men working separately would be unable to 
effect. Institutions are adapted delicately to the purposes which 
brought them into being. There is the danger, however, that they 
may become too formally institutionalized and that their relation to 
their original tasks may be overlooked—that what were originally 
means become ends in themselves. All social institutions are subject 
to this process of institutionalization, and as a result they often fail 
to make necessary changes. The secondary school, as is well known, 
has been slow in adjusting to the social order of which it is a part. 

To keep the curriculum of the secondary school in adjustment 
with changing times and with new knowledge will always be difficult. 
Unfortunately many administrators look on the problem of curric- 
ulum adjustment as an obstacle to educational progress. Rather, 
curriculum adjustment defines the task of true educational leader- 
ship. If the school chooses to hold itself aloof from the immediate 
social situation, it will discover that the attitudes-and dispositions of 
the pupils are being influenced largely by the very out-of-school 


t John Dewey, Democracy and Education, p.115. New York: Macmillan Co., 1916. 
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agencies in which there is confusion of values. Pupils become con- 
fused and maladjusted in a complex social environment partially 
because their educational training does not deal with the realities of 
the out-of-school world. They do not have an understanding of the 
situations which they must surely face, and consequently they have 
no adequate basis for intelligent judgment concerning these situa- 
tions. 

It should not be assumed that the secondary school of the present 
is not a force in the social world. The school has undoubtedly de- 
veloped in many boys and girls the ability to meet their problems 
with a critical and an intelligent attitude of mind. Had it not been 
for secondary education, this country might have been the scene of 
rioting and even revolution during the worst years of the depression. 
The secondary school is, in its present status, a social factor of great 
importance. Nevertheless there is a question whether it could not be 
a much more potent factor if it actually came to grips with the 
realities of the contemporary socio-economic scene. 

If the secondary school is to be oriented to present-day life, its 
major purpose inevitably becomes identified with the purpose of 
modern democratic society. The high school should assist indi- 
viduals to gain an understanding of society, should develop in them 
concepts, attitudes, knowledge, and habits which not only will help 
them as individuals to deal successfully with their own problems but 
will lead them to build co-operatively a better society. The indi- 
vidual should be guided toward an awareness of the confusion in 
social thinking and encouraged to think about the problems in- 
volved. Asa result he should be stimulated to establish clarity in his 
own thinking and action. Assuming that a sufficiently large number 
of individuals were so stimulated, the result should be the establish- 
ment of greater clarity in thinking and action on the part of society. 

The American secondary school should educate pupils to live in a 
changing society, not a static society. In a changing society pupils 
must be prepared to readjust their ideas, their attitudes, and their 
habits of life to changing conditions. Not only will an individual so 
educated be concerned with adaptation; but, by reason of his under- 
standing, his clarity of thinking, and his social insight, he will be a 
factor in causing change. There are individuals, to be sure, who 
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maintain that our schools should assume the responsibility of train- 
ing individuals for a predetermined type of society, of indoctrination 
in its extreme sense. An education of that kind is inconsonant with 
democracy for the simple reason that such an education, to be effec- 
tive, necessitates a static society. It would be a comparatively 
simple task to educate pupils for a static society; it is a very difficult 
task to educate them for a changing society. The latter task, none- 
theless, faces the American high school. 


PROBLEMS FACING THE SECONDARY SCHOOL AS A 
SOCIAL INSTITUTION 

What are some of the major problems which the secondary school 
must face if it is to accomplish its social purpose of educating a large 
unselected group of children for efficient social living in a rapidly 
changing socio-economic world, in which the educational influences 
of home, church, and vocation playing on the children during the 
period of adolescence are diminishing? 

1. The first major problem is that of developing a curriculum 
which has a meaningful relation to present-day issues of an indus- 
trial socio-economic order; which can be adapted to the capacities 
and needs of a widely differentiated group of pupils; and which is 
effective in developing attitudes, appreciations, and ideals, as well as 
intellectual efficiency. Some aspects of the present curriculum which 
are highly questionable in the light of the social responsibility of the 
secondary school are the following: (a) the continued predominance 
of traditional courses with major emphasis on preparation for 
college; (6) the general failure to relate the work of the various fields 
of study to problems of contemporary life; (c) the rigid compart- 
mentalization of the curriculum; (d) the general disregard of pupil 
interests and pupil purposes already existing or capable of being de- 
veloped; (e) the emphasis placed on knowledge as something un- 
related to attitudes and interests; (f) the influence of a single text- 
book on course offerings; (g) the continued use of traditional meth- 
ods of teaching to the practical exclusion of newer and more stim- 
ulating methods; and (h) the limited use of the library and other 
instructional aids, such as the motion picture and the radio. All 
these aspects of the curriculum must be subjected to serious con- 
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sideration and changed to fit the new purpose of the secondary 
school if its curriculum is actually to become functional in the lives 
of the pupils. 

Some progress is being made in this direction. Individual schools 
scattered over the country are experimenting with what are referred 
to as “curriculum innovations.” Definite attempts are being made 
to bring the curriculum into relationship with the social scene, to 
correlate and unify the offerings of separate courses into broad 
related fields of learning, and to adapt the subject matter and the 
activities to the capacities and needs of individual pupils. The thirty 
experimental schools co-operating in the eight-year experimental 
study being conducted by the Progressive Education Association are 
effecting significant changes in the curriculum, which, it is hoped, 
will in time point the way for other secondary schools. The changes 
which are being effected in these schools are in the direction of 
greater emphasis on contemporary civilizations, better continuity of 
pupil experience in broad fields of study, an effort to discover the 
relations which bind subjects together, and an attempt to eliminate 
curriculum content of doubtful value, as well as to add fields of study 
which seem important. 

2. Asecond problem which the secondary school must face if it is 
to accomplish its major purpose is that of relating its studies and 
activities to the community. This problem is a part of the larger 
issue of curriculum development but is of sufficient importance to 
deserve separate mention. Education should not be identified with 
the schoolroom alone. Educators must be concerned with the social 
influences which are affecting youth outside the school as well as 
within. The social function of the school demands, for example, that 
pupils become aware of the influences of motion pictures and the 
radio. The school must guide youth in the development of a critical 
attitude toward these agencies and in the development of an appre- 
ciation of the better types of motion pictures and radio programs. 
All too often pupils’ views on such problems as politics, morals, and 
crime are influenced much less by the school than by community 
agencies whose purposes are dominated by aggrandizement and 
propaganda rather than by a sound social philosophy. 

There is another phase of the problem of the relation of the school 
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to the community: If pupils are to be made aware of social change 
and social needs and are to develop social understandings, they must 
have firsthand contact with a laboratory which furnishes the con- 
crete data for developing and formulating generalizations necessary 
for an adequate understanding of the world in which they live. Such 
a laboratory is afforded by the community, with its museums, busi- 
nesses, industries, churches, government, crime, courts, and all the 
other phases of social living. Things, activities, and customs which 
are not to be found in the adult life of the community may be 
brought into the classroom by means of motion pictures, lantern 
slides, and other pictorial materials. Thayer’ has emphasized the 
fact that healthy adolescents desire to participate in adult concerns 
and that they like to appraise their interests and abilities with refer- 
ence to adult standards. At this stage of development the dominat- 
ing interest is not play. The adolescent is interested in the tech- 
niques and the methods of operation used by adults. The secondary 
school of the future will tend to become more and more a “com- 
munity school” in the sense that it will more and more relate its work 
to the life of the community which it serves. 

3. A third major problem which the secondary school faces is that 
of providing an adequate program of guidance for each pupil. Since 
approximately 65 or 70 per cent of all children of high-school age are 
now enrolled in the secondary school, it is obvious that all members 
of this highly differentiated group cannot attain social efficiency by 
means of the same materials, methods, and activities. No longer are 
all the pupils in high school destined to enter professional life, but 
all will become citizens in a democracy. Pupils in the present-day 
secondary schools need the advantage of friendly, sound counsel con- 
cerning the choices and the adjustments which they will have to 
make in school and after leaving school. 

Since the high school must assume, in the case of many pupils, the 
educational responsibilities which were formerly assumed by the 
home and the church, it is clear that the pupil must have the ad- 
vantage of guidance, not only with educational and vocational prob- 


tV. T. Thayer, ‘Secondary. Education as Orientation,” A Challenge to Secondary 
Education, p. 83. Edited by Samuel Everett. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
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lems, but also with problems of health, morals, the use of leisure 
time, and certain difficulties of a personal nature. The guidance 
function of the school calls for careful consideration of the abilities, 
interests, ambitions, emotional problems, and physical limitations of 
the pupil in order that the school may provide experience which will 
permit the optimum development of the individual. The failure of 
the school to provide offerings suited to the capacities of pupils who 
do not respond to traditional subject matter cannot fail to result in 
educational waste and futility. It will be necessary to compel pupils 
to attend such schools or allow them to roam the streets and alleys, 
where they will tend to become more antisocial than social. Al- 
though the importance of adult perspective in determining the goals 
of child development should never be overlooked, Professor Dewey 
emphasized an important point when he wrote: 


The child is the starting point, the center, and the end. His development, his 
growth, is the ideal. It alone furnishes the standard. To the growth of the child 
all studies are subservient; they are the instruments valued as they serve the 
needs of growth. Personality, character, is more than subject matter. Not 
knowledge or information, but self-realization is the goal. 


Guidance should assist pupils to formulate purposes and to work 
efficiently toward the accomplishment of those purposes. 

Obviously guidance of this sort must have a close relation with 
the curriculum and with the classroom teacher. In fact, if guidance 
is to be effective, all members of the faculty must develop a realiza- 
tion of the guidance function of education. It is necessary that 
teachers become “guidance-conscious’”—that each teacher develop 
the attitude that his task is to teach boys and girls, as well as subject 
matter. Once the teacher has attained such an attitude, the pupil, 
with his peculiarities, his difficulties, his needs and interests, and his 
abilities, becomes the focus of the teacher’s attention. To be able to 
recognize these pupil characteristics and to build on them is the 
surest way to guide the pupil along the road to becoming an efficient 
member of society. 

4. A fourth major problem affecting the secondary school in its 
attempt to educate for social change is the problem of adequate pre- 


t John Dewey, The Child and the Curriculum, p. 13. University of Chicago Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 5. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1902. 
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service and in-service training of teachers. If there is to be a shift 
from a school dominated by subject matter to a school dominated 
by the purpose of educating pupils to live successfully and harmo- 
niously in a rapidly changing social world, the training of teachers 
must undergo a marked transformation. The tendency has been to 
train subject-matter specialists through narrow, intensive study. 
Consequently it is not impossible to find teachers of American 
history who have had no training in economics, sociology, or political 
science. A teacher so trained is likely to be narrowly interested in 
the historical facts of a particular period, oblivious to the need of 
helping pupils to use history for the purpose of gaining a better 
understanding of contemporary problems, and unable to lead pupils 
to become interested in a breadth of view which would draw from 
the related fields of economics, sociology, and political science. 

If American high schools are to become efficient social instru- 
ments, teachers must be qualified to make them such. There is a 
need for a broad comprehensive training in fields related to a 
teacher’s special subject. There is also the necessity of training 
teachers adequately to contribute to the guidance function of educa- 
tion. In fact, it is probable that in the not-too-distant future teach- 
ers may be selected as much on the basis of their ability to promote 
the guidance and the advisory functions of the school as on the basis 
of their mastery of subject matter. 


CONCLUSION 


There are, of course, other problems which should be considered, 
but those mentioned serve to indicate the momentous task which the 
professional educator must face if the secondary school is adequately 
to fulfil the responsibilities which it owes to the pupils who attend it 
and to the community which supports it. 

Educational leadership, in common with all social leadership, is 
concerned with directed change. The task of leadership is to bring 
about improvement in the attitudes and the understandings of those 
who are engaged in carrying out the educational program and, 
finally, improvement in practice. In other words, educational leader- 
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ship is concerned with facilitating change and, perhaps even more 
important, with giving direction to change. The task of facilitating 
and giving direction to change makes it necessary that the objectives 
of modern education be constantly in judgment. These judgments 
are difficult since the objectives must necessarily be long-time objec- 
tives and, moreover, they must be reached in a society where rapid 
and basic changes are continuously taking place. The more rapid 
the changes, the more difficult it is to make judgments on objectives 
and the more important it is that forward-looking, intelligent leader- 
ship be available. The task of adapting the secondary school to the 
needs of society and of pupils offers a real challenge to the educa- 
tional statesman. 


‘CAN SUCCESS IN HIGH SCHOOL BE PREDICTED 
AT THE END OF GRADE IX? 


R. L. HERBST 
State Department of Public Instruction, Dover, Delaware 


PROBLEM AND SOURCE OF THE DATA 


In the spring of 1934 an attempt was made to determine the ex- 
tent to which the pupils enrolled in Grade IX in the high schools 
of Delaware, outside the city of Wilmington, had selected the sub- 
jects suited to their interests and capacities. This inquiry was part 
of a more extensive study, the purposes of which were to determine 
the fitness of the pupils in the higher grades to pursue the subjects 
offered in the high schools and to evaluate these subjects in terms 
of usefulness. 

In this study the writer and Dr. John Shilling, assistant state 
superintendent in charge of secondary schools in Delaware, visited 
each school and, with the help of superintendents, principals, and 
class advisers, examined and interpreted all the available data con- 
cerning each pupil. The data included results of intelligence and 
subject-matter tests, a mechanical-aptitude test for boys, personal- 
inventory blanks and questionnaires, and teachers’ marks for the 
year. The following question was asked: Do our information and 
knowledge concerning the pupil indicate that he will probably 
succeed in the group of subjects, or curriculum, which he is studying? 

From the study of the records of 1,334 pupils enrolled in Grade 
IX in 27 schools, it was believed: (1) that 1,080 of the pupils (81.0 
per cent) could succeed in what they had undertaken; (2) that 138 
pupils (10.3 per cent) would encounter difficulty because they had 
not selected the group of subjects suited to their interests and 
capacities even though the subjects were offered in the school; and 
(3) that 116 pupils (8.7 per cent) would encounter difficulty because 
the school was not offering the subjects which they probably should 
study. The first group of pupils was designated Group A, the second 
Group B, the third Group C. 
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In Group A were the pupils who were succeeding in the subjects 
that they were studying. Most of these pupils, the evidence in- 
dicated, would continue to succeed and would be graduated from 
high school. Four-fifths of the pupils were in this group. In Group B 
were the pupils who with proper educational guidance in the high 
school would probably succeed in the schools which they were at- 
tending. Group C contained the more serious misfits in Grade IX. 
Group C could be divided further into two groups: In one group 
would be the pupils for whom the schools could make provision by 
adding to their offerings or by modifying their curriculums. The 
pupils in the other group would require a training which because of 
the cost could not be furnished in the public schools. 


LATER EDUCATIONAL STANDING AND WHEREABOUTS 
OF THE PUPILS 


During December, 1936, a follow-up study of these pupils was 
made to determine the extent to which the predictions had been 
correct. A visit was made to each school, and the current educa- 
tional standing and whereabouts of the pupils who had been studied 
in the spring of 1934 were determined. In Table 1 this information 


is summarized for boys and girls. 

The nine pupils who were graduated in 1936 had been classified 
in Grade IX because they had not completed the work of the grade 
in the previous year; after making up the work, they were gradu- 
ated with their class. More than half of the pupils were enrolled in 
Grade XII and would probably be graduated in June, 1937. One 
hundred and sixty-five pupils (12.4 per cent) were unable to keep 
up with their class and had dropped back to Grades X and XI. 
Approximately a fourth of the group were employed, were at home 
and working on the farm, or were married (girls). Forty-seven pupils 
had moved out of the state, and fifteen were attending private 
schools. Four pupils had died; three were out of school for miscel- 
laneous reasons; and thirty-six could not be located. A further study 
of the table shows that slightly more than two-thirds (68.6 per cent) 
either had been graduated from school or were attending school and 
that approximately a fourth were employed or were living at home 
or were married. 
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The proportions of boys and girls found in the categories in 
Table 1 vary. A larger percentage of the girls than of the boys 
would probably be graduated in June, 1937. Approximately 18 per 
cent of the boys were unable to keep up with their class and had 
dropped back to Grades X and XI, but only 8 per cent of the girls 
were in this group. Approximately twice as many boys as girls 
were employed outside the home, and 13.3 per cent of the boys 
compared with 7.4 per cent of the girls were reported as living at 


TABLE 1 


EDUCATIONAL STANDING AND WHEREABOUTS IN DECEMBER, 1936, OF 
1,334 PUPILS ENROLLED IN GRADE IX IN SPRING OF 1934 


Boys GirLs 


WHEREABOUTS 
Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent Per Cent 
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home. Many of the boys in this group were helping their fathers 
on the farm and, in this sense, were employed. If the number of 
girls who were married is added to the number who were at home, 
the percentage of girls in these two groups is about the same as that 
of the boys who were at home and working on the farm. 


HOW ACCURATELY WAS SCHOOL SUCCESS PREDICTED? 


For determining the accuracy of the predictions of the probable 
success of the pupils, it was necessary to find out the later educa- 
tional standing and whereabouts of the pupils in each of the three 
groups. The percentage of pupils in Group A who were successful in 
school compared with the corresponding percentages of pupils in 
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Groups B and C would give an indication of the accuracy of the 
predictions. The later educational standing and whereabouts of the 
pupils by groups are given in Table 2 and graphically in Figure r. 
Seventy-one and nine-tenths per cent of the pupils in Group A 
were in school in December, 1936 (61.5 per cent in Grade XII, 9.5 
per cent in Grades X and XI, and 0.9 per cent in private schools). 


TABLE 2 


EDUCATIONAL STANDING AND WHEREABOUTS IN DECEMBER, 1936, OF 
PUPILS IN THREE GROUPS ENROLLED IN GRADE IX 
IN SPRING OF 1934 


TOTAL OF 
Groups B 
AND C 
WHEREABOUTS 
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This percentage compares with 50.8 per cent for the other two 
groups combined. An analysis of each group separately shows that 
50 (36.3 per cent) of the pupils in Group B, for whom difficulty was 
predicted because they had not selected the right curriculums in 
high school, were to be graduated in June, 1937. However, only 15 
of these pupils (30 per cent) were to be graduated in the cur- 
riculums which they had entered in Grade IX; that is, 35, or more 
than two-thirds, of those being graduated had found it necessary 
to modify their work in high school. All these pupils had changed 
to curriculums which could be termed easier, since they required 
no foreign language, fewer courses in higher mathematics, or lower 
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marks to earn a diploma. For example, changes were made from 
the academic to the general curriculum because the pupils did not 
obtain marks above 75 per cent or could not meet the language or 
mathematics requirements. It is to be noted also that 66.0 per cent 
of the pupils in Group B were in school in December, 1936, this 

percentage being only 5.9 less than the percentage in Group A. 
Of the 116 pupils in Group C, two had been graduated and twelve 
probably would be graduated in June, 1937. Of the twelve to be 
Per cent 
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BB rns in Grade x11 or graduated in 1936 


Ba Pupils in Grades x and x1 and in private schools 
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Fic. 1.—Percentage distribution of pupils in three groups enrolled in Grade IX in 
spring of 1934, according to educational standing and whereabouts in December, 1936. 


graduated in 1937, five had been able to complete the curriculums 
begun in the Freshman year, the remaining seven having changed 
to other curriculums. Only 32.7 per cent of this group were in school, 
the majority being employed or working at home. 

Although 65 of the 254 pupils who, it was thought, would have 
difficulty in school had been graduated or were to be graduated in 
June, 1937, only 20 of them (30.8 per cent) were to receive diplomas 
in the curriculums which they had entered in their Freshman year; 
45 had found it necessary to change to less difficult curriculums. 
Of the 663 pupils in Group A to be graduated in June, 1937, 521 
(78.6 per cent) were to be graduated in the curriculums in which 
they began as Freshmen. Thus, 20 of the pupils (7.9 per cent) in 
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Groups B and C and 521 (48.2 per cent) of those in Group A were 
successful in completing what they had set out to do. This state- 
ment presupposes that each pupil had made the correct choice of 
curriculum and that this curriculum continued to be the best one 
for him to follow. It gives no consideration to factors over which 
the pupil and the school have little or no control and which are 
determining influences in the lives of many pupils whose changes 
in educational plans are not of their own making. 

The pupils had been grouped rather carefully, it is believed, and, 
if the groupings were at all valid, a much larger percentage of pupils 
in Group A would be expected to be successful and remain in school 
than the percentages in the other two groups. Just how large these 
differences should be to make the predictions worth while cannot be 
said, but there is evidence to believe that much can be accomplished 
in the school in guiding pupils in the selection of subjects for study 
before they reach the point where it will be necessary for them to 
repeat these subjects or to take others, with the result that they 
are unable to complete the work in the usual time. 


VARIATIONS AMONG SCHOOLS 

The study does not show how much the school influenced the 
pupils to change their courses to agree more nearly with their in- 
terests and capacities nor how much the school modified its offerings 
to meet the needs of these pupils. The data in Table 3 indicate that 
differences exist in the holding power of the schools. Two schools 
will graduate between 75 and 79 per cent of the pupils who were in 
Grade IX in 1933-34, while four schools will graduate only between 
40 and 44 per cent. Eighty-eight per cent of the pupils in Grade IX 
in 1933-34 in one school were in December, 1936, enrolled in that 
or in another school. On the other hand, in the case of one school 
only 52 per cent of the pupils who were in Grade IX in 1933-34 
were attending school in December, 1936. To discover where the 
trouble lay would require a study of each pupil, his difficulties in 
school, and the reasons for his withdrawal. 


CONCLUSIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


1. It is difficult to predict with any great degree of accuracy the 
educational standing or whereabouts of pupils four years after they 
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have entered Grade [X. Even though the pupils in this study had 
been grouped carefully according to predictions of their probable 
success and though the proportions of pupils in the separate groups 
who could be considered successful varied, as was to be expected, 
the number of unsuccessful pupils in Group A and the number of 
successful pupils in Groups B and C were sufficient to make pre- 
dictions unreliable. 
TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS ACCORDING TO PERCENT- 
AGE OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN GRADE IX IN 1933-34 
WHO WOULD BE GRADUATED AND ACCORDING TO 
PERCENTAGE OF THOSE PUPILS IN SCHOOL IN DE- 
CEMBER, 1936 


NuMBER OF SCHOOLS 


PERCENTAGE Whose Pupils | Whose Pupils 


Were To Be Were in 
Graduated 


2 
2 
I 
3 
9 
3 
3 
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2. The educational and vocational guidance of pupils must be a 
continuous process, and the changes constantly taking place in the 
pupil, his home, and the school must be considered. It is not possible 
to say to a pupil that he should take particular studies without pro- 
viding for changes which later events may make necessary. Guid- 
ance should be given frequently in the light of what is known about 
the pupil up to that time. The data on which enlightened guidance 
rests are accumulating constantly, even though frequently they are 
not assembled and put into a form easily interpreted. 

3. Investigations of this type should serve the purpose of bringing 
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before administrators the entire problem of the elimination of 
pupils from schools and the reasons for it. Bringing the problem to 
the attention of administrators seems vital; for in the interviews 
held in this study it appeared that many administrators did not 
realize how few of the pupils who had entered Grade IX would 
be able to complete the work in the regular time nor how many 
pupils were withdrawing from school. 

4. In planning the curriculums in his school, the administrator 
will find it of value to know what becomes of the pupils who are 
graduated and those who leave school before graduation. For ex- 
ample, facts such as the following would help: the knowledge that a 
large number of the girls in Grade [IX would be married and leave 
school before they are graduated, that a fourth or more of the boys 
would obtain employment in industry during that time, or that 
many would take an extra year or two to graduate. 

5. Each administrator should examine his school carefully to 
determine why pupils are eliminated and what part the school plays 
in causing the elimination. He should seek to learn why an eighth 
of the pupils require more than four years to complete the course 
and should try to remedy the causes. He should attempt to provide 


courses which will prove useful to that fourth of the class leaving 
school for work. The entire blame cannot be placed on the school. 
Small enrolments, an insufficient number of teachers, limited equip- 
ment and facilities, and insufficient financial support help to de- 
termine what can be done; but no school, however small, can be 
absolved entirely from blame unless the opportunities and the re- 
sources which are available have been used to the best advantage. 
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SCHEDULING PRACTICES IN FOUR-YEAR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


J. M. HUGHES 
Northwestern University 


HARRY H. HERRON 
New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois 


Purpose of this study.—It is the purpose of this article to give some 
factual information concerning the general practices of high-school 
principals in scheduling the work of the school, with the idea that 
the data may be helpful to principals who may wish to compare and 
to evaluate their own practices in terms of those found in other 


schools. 
TABLE 1 


SIZE, NUMBER, AND GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION OF 703 HIGH SCHOOLS 
FROM WHICH RESPONSES WERE RECEIVED 


NuMBER OF SCHOOLS WITH ENROLMENTS OF— 


Fewer than 
950-1,049 


Pennsylvania....... 
South Dakota 
Wisconsin 


Sources of data.—Principals of 714 four-year standard high schools 
furnished the data on a questionnaire form. The size, the number, 
and the geographical locations of 703 of the schools represented are 
shown in Table 1. Eleven schools (one in Indiana, two in Massa- 
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chusetts, two in Missouri, two in Ohio, two in Pennsylvania, and 
two in Wisconsin) reported no enrolment figures. 

A rather thorough sampling of the high schools of Illinois was 
first obtained. Since these schools are predominantly small, schools 
from other states were subsequently included to give a better repre- 
sentation of practices in larger schools. 

Annual schedule of events.—Certain activities which recur as con- 
stants year after year may be scheduled as much as a school year in 
advance. Analysis of school calendars shows that such activities are 
most completely allocated with respect to performance when they 
register four items, namely, the name of the event, the time of its 
performance, the place where it is to be held, and the person on 
whom rests the responsibility for directing its performance. Thus a 
calendar might well be a four-column affair, appearing somewhat as 
follows: 


Person 


Time Event Activity 


Sept. 7, 8:30 A.M. | Opening of school | New pupils report Mr. Brown 
to Room 27 
Old pupils report to Mr. Jones 
auditorium 


In most of the schools (81 per cent) an organized calendar was 
issued, on 93 per cent of which were registered the events of the 
school; on 86 per cent, the day and the hour of the events; on 61 per 
cent, the room or the place; and on 42 per cent, the person responsi- 
ble for overseeing the activity. The percentages of schools having 
calendars remained relatively constant as size increased. 

In 60 per cent of the schools special events in the community were 
also included in the calendar. The calendar for the next year’s events 
was set up in every month of the year, although September (with 41 
per cent of the schools), May (with 23 per cent), and August (with 17 
per cent) were the most favored months for this task. In 42 per cent 
of the schools a special canvass of various school and community 
organizations was made to effect harmony in the selection and the 
assignment of dates. In the remainder of the schools the policy was 
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to let the calendar serve merely as a means of voluntary registration 
for school and community. 

In 42 per cent of 639 high schools reporting on this item, a periodic 
printed abstract of the calendar schedule was issued in advance to 
school and community organizations so that those organizations 
could plan their activities to harmonize with the school events. 
Among the 267 schools in which this practice was followed, the ad- 
vance bulletins were issued weekly in 62; monthly in 61; twice a year 
in 45; once a year in 39 of the schools; and daily, biweekly, and ir- 
regularly in the remaining schools. Eighty-four per cent of the prin- 
cipals of the schools in which calendars were issued used them as a 
basis for co-operating with their janitors to effect control of service 
for the building and grounds. Thus they were able well in advance 
to issue requisitions for heat, light, and special services for all the 
events scheduled on the calendar. There seems to be no general prac- 
tice with regard to the time of issuing the calendar. In 639 schools 
reporting, the calendar was issued annually in 33 per cent of the 
cases, once a semester in 23 per cent, irregularly in 17 per cent, 
weekly in 15 per cent, monthly in 10 per cent, and quarterly in a few 
other instances. In 559 schools responding on this item, the formal 
copy was mimeographed in 56 per cent of the cases, published in the 
local daily paper in 34 per cent, and issued in printed form in 10 per 
cent. A wide variety of means was used for announcing events in- 
formally. Among 241 schools which reported informal calendar an- 
nouncements, the most favored mediums were the school magazine, 
the school paper, and special bulletins. 

In general, the entire responsibility for preparation of the schedule 
was assumed by the superintendent or the principal, although 36 per 
cent of these officers delegated the actual preparation to close as- 
sistants. 

Daily record of events—Usually no record of the daily events was 
made. Once a daily schedule is in operation, it often continues from 
year to year until it becomes traditional. School begins at a certain 
time, closes at a certain time, and has intermissions at stated times. 
Sometimes conditions change and the length of the traditional day 
or of the recitation period needs to be readjusted, or a principal will 
wish to check his own school practices with those of other schools. 
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Particularly may he wish to do this checking if he is considering some 
change from his present practice. 

In recent years there has been some evidence that a lengthening 
school day is coming to be favored. The length of day in the high 
schools of this study, inclusive of noon hour, lunch hour, and periods 
for passing to class, is shown in Table 2. This distribution shows 


TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION OF 610 HIGH SCHOOLS ACCORDING TO LENGTH OF 
SCHOOL Day, INCLUDING ALL INTERMISSIONS 


Length of Day in Frequency of Length of Day in Frequency of 
Hours and Minutes Mention Hours and Minutes Mention 
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clearly that length of day, as measured from the time of beginning 
classes to time of closing, varied widely from school to school, al- 
though seven hours was the length occurring with greatest fre- 
quency. In many high schools the length of day, as measured by the 
time spent by an individual pupil, was unknown and could not be 
computed because of its great variability. Thus, if a pupil was 
scheduled for a study period at the last period of the day, he might 
or might not be required to remain at school. A study of lunch hours 
showed that the arrangements made to care for pupils at the noon 
hour were so varied as to make a reporting of the data of little worth. 
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Apparently the length of day is not standardized, and the scheduling 
of a day’s work for the individual pupil is becoming flexible. This 
factor is deserving of more careful study than can be given it here. 

The length of period is also far from being standardized, as the 
data in Table 3 reveal. Although the modal length was 40 minutes 
(in 214 schools), it is significant that approximately 69 per cent of 
the schools reporting on this item were using periods of more than 
40 minutes, that 33 per cent were run on periods of 50 minutes or 
more, and that 18 per cent were using periods of 56 minutes or more. 
In the high schools ranging in enrolment from 600 to 1,999, inclusive, 


TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF 686 HIGH SCHOOLS ACCORDING TO 
LENGTH OF CLASS PERIODS 


NuMBER OF SCHOOLS WITH CLASs PERIODS OF— 


40-45 50-55 56 or More 
Minutes Minutes Minutes 


23 
23 
24 
43 
13 


126 


* These groups were retabulated after the main study had been made, and the enrol- - 
ment intervals were changed to those shown here. ; 


the number of schools in which the periods were 50 minutes or 
longer outnumber those in which the periods were 40-45 minutes in 
length. In this group of schools the periods were 40-45 minutes in 
length in about 45 per cent of the cases, 50-55 minutes in about 28 
per cent, and 56 or more minutes in about 27 per cent. The period 
of 40 minutes was used in but 50 of the 254 high schools falling in this 
classification. 

The study hall.—That the study hall is holding its place as an 
essential unit in high-school organization may be judged from the 
fact that assigning pupils to halls was a part of the scheduling prob- 
lem in over 98 per cent of the schools. Study halls are, in general, 
supervised by the regular classroom teacher, and this work is looked 
on as a regular part of the teacher’s load. Numerous bases were used 
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for assigning pupils to study halls. Sex segregation was employed in 
37 of 685 reporting high schools. This practice was followed some- 
what less in the very small and in the very large schools; 2 per cent 
of these two classes of schools segregated by sex compared with 7 per 
cent in schools ranging in size from 200 to 3,699. The largest per- 
centage using this practice was 16, in the group of schools ranging in 
enrolment from 1,950 to 3,699. The percentages of schools following 
the practice of segregating pupils according to grade classification 
were found to be about equal in schools of all sizes. Eighty per cent 
was the surprisingly high figure for this practice. In 66 per cent of 
the schools the study-hall groups were limited to a specified number, 
and in most of the schools (89 per cent) the pupils were excused from 
study halls when their study periods came at the end of the day. What 
became of the pupil in the schools where this practice was adhered to 
is not clear, as only 210 respondents gave explanations. The pupils 
went home in 37 per cent of the 210 schools; indulged in school sports 
in 31 per cent; met with club and activity groups in 13 per cent; 
studied without supervision in 6 per cent; and in a small percentage 
of the cases remained in school without supervision, went to the 
public library, consulted with teachers, or reported to work. 

In some schools (8 per cent) classroom teachers were not expected 
to supervise study halls, this responsibility being delegated to special 
study-hall supervisors who, in turn, were not vested with teaching 
responsibilities. In a number of systems (12 per cent) the super- 
vision of study halls was left entirely to the pupils. Apparently some 
administrators believe that specialists should be on hand to direct 
the study of high-school pupils, while others prefer to leave pupils 
mainly to their own direction. 

Some of the schools having supervised study still follow the prac- 
tice of having a broken period. Of 685 schools responding to the 
question, 118 (17 per cent) reported broken periods. Six hundred 
and nineteen of these 685 schools reported the length of period used. 
The period was longer than 45 minutes in only 207 of these 619 
schools. The number of schools reporting broken periods is more 
than half (57 per cent) of the number reporting the use of periods of 
longer than 45 minutes. It seems safe to assume, then, that the 
broken period remains a frequent practice in schools with long 
periods. 
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Assemblies.—The holding of general assemblies of entire student 
bodies is well-nigh a universal practice in senior high schools. Gen- 
eral assemblies were held in 91 per cent of the schools of this study. 
Exceptions were more common in the schools with enrolments above 
950, although in the very large schools of 3,700 pupils and up the 
percentage was still as high as 70. The most common practice (in 46 
per cent of the schools) was to hold the assembly at weekly periods, 
with the occasionally called assembly ranking next (28 per cent of 
the schools). A fair number of the schools with enrolments of fewer 
than 200 pupils (44 schools) held daily assemblies. 

In most of the schools (68 per cent) the pupils were assigned to 
definite individual seats in the auditorium where the assembly was 
held. When not individually assigned, the pupils (in 19 per cent of 
the cases) were assigned to seats by groups of 35 or less. The number 
of schools in which the attendance of pupils was checked corre- 
sponded closely with the number of schools in which pupils were as- 
signed to individual seats, the numbers being, respectively, 419 and 
438. 

Assemblies were held at all periods of the day. The most favored 
single period was from 8:30 to 8:59 A.M., 20 per cent of the assem- 
blies being scheduled for this hour. The forenoon was somewhat 
more popular than noon or afternoon, the ratio being 60:40. In 
approximately half the schools the assemblies occurred during 
periods ordinarily devoted to regular classroom work. In 30 per 
cent of the schools certain periods were infringed on more than were 
others, some compensation for the infringement being required. 
There were as many as 31 types of adjustments. Five of these greatly 
outnumbered the others. By far the most common method was to 
shorten and to equalize the length of the periods. The second method 
was to rotate the periods so that the work of one period would be 
omitted no more than would the work of another. Certain types of 
programs seemed to infringe more than others. The leading offender 
to the time schedule was the lecturer. Other programs consuming 
extra time were those in which outside talent was used. This in- 
fringement may not have been considered altogether an evil, for 
in 193 out of 615 high schools answering the question some of the 
scheduled assemblies involved the use of paid outside talent. The 
practice of belonging to associations or bureaus which book and 
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certify lecturers and entertainers for high schools seems still to be 
followed in some degree. 

Home room.—The home room was a unit of organization in 431, or 
62 per cent, of the 691 schools from which reports came on this item. 
The pupils met in the home room every day of the week in 302 of the 
schools. In those schools in which home rooms were not in session 
every day, no general tendency in scheduling could be found. From 

TABLE 4 


DISTRIBUTION OF 417 HIGH SCHOOLS ACCORDING TO 
LENGTH OF HOME-ROOM PERIOD 


NUMBER OF NuMBER OF SCHOOLS WITH ENROLMENTS OF— 
MINUTES IN 
Home-Room 

PERIOD Fewer than 


200-949 95°-1,949 


* The apparent discrepancy between this total and the total for the same group shown in Table 1 is 
fo - ~ fact that some replies included in Table 4 were received after the data for Table 1 had been 
tabulated. 


a tabulation of 129 responses, 37 different combinations of days were 
obtained. The most common practice in this group was a one-day-a- 
week schedule, which was in operation in 53 schools. 

The length of the home-room period varied widely, as may be seen 
from the data in Table 4. The median for the 417 schools reporting 
was 25.4 minutes. It was evident from the returns that in a few schools 
the home room was in continuous session throughout most of the 
day, the pupils returning there when not scheduled elsewhere. In a 
few of the schools it was also evident that home-room sessions for 


200 3,609 6,336 
10 14 3 3 30 
a ae 3 16 18 15 7 59 
6 9 27 17 8 67 
20-24....... 5 14 14 7 4 44 
25-29..-..-- 5 4 4 5 3 21 
La) re 8 15 22 10 2 57 
i, 7 15 10 4 2 38 
45-49....... 3 17 8 6 I 35 
60-64....... 2 6 2 I I 12 i 
Total... 42 120 142 81 3a* 417 
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different groups were scheduled at different periods. With these ex- 
ceptions, the home room was a special period. 

The variations in the length of the period would indicate that the 
character of the activities carried on in home rooms must also have 
been widely varied. When the data of Table 4 are considered, it 
must be remembered that the home rooms were in session on every 
day in the week in 302 of the schools and on one day a week in 53 
schools. A tabulation of length of period for these two groups ‘of 
schools showed a distinct contrast. The data for the former group 
gave the distribution shown in Table 5. The median length of the 


TABLE 5 


LENGTH OF HOME-ROOM PERIODS IN 302 HIGH SCHOOLS IN 
WHICH HOME-ROOM SESSIONS WERE HELD DAILY 


Number of Minutes in Number of Number of Minutes in Number of 
Home-Room Period Schools Home-Room Period Schools 


PH HO 


w 


home-room period in these schools was 21.5 minutes. The median 
length of period in the group of 53 schools was 40.3 minutes, and in 
no school in this group was the period shorter than 15 minutes. 

Apparently the home room as an organizational unit in the high 
school does not mean the same thing in all schools. Since the median 
length of the period in the case of the 53 schools with weekly home- 
room periods was approximately twice that of the period in the 302 
schools with daily home-room periods, the character of the home- 
room activities are likely to be much different in the two groups of 
schools. This variation in types of activities is further attested to by 
the thirty-seven schools which in Table 4 are shown to be scheduled 
with periods of nine minutes or less in length. 
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PROPOSED PRINCIPLES OF INTERNAL CONTROL 
OF HIGH-SCHOOL ATHLETICS 


HARLAN C. KOCH 
University of Michigan 


It is no secret that the control of interscholastic athletics at the 
high-school level frequently precipitates major issues in school ad- 
ministration. So charged with disruptive possibilities is interschool 
competition in the major sports that much attention has been given 
to the question whether athletics can be justified on educational 
grounds and to the further problem of preventing abuses of one sort 
or another through rigid administration of such competition. The 
growth of state high-school athletic associations with paid secre- 
taries and commissioners, some of whom have been invested with 
well-nigh autocratic powers; the formulation of rules for athletic 
contests, including eligibility of participants and provisions for filing 
formal charges and conducting hearings; the frequent unseating of 
coaches by the “anvil chorus” after unsatisfactory seasons, regard- 
less of extenuating circumstances; to say nothing of occasional bitter 
controversies between coaches and school executives over questions 
of policy—all these considerations and many more attest the power 
of this colossus among extra-curriculum activities. 

Since external athletic relations have received such exact atten- 
tion, what can be said about the situation within the schools? Have 
clear-cut policies been formulated there to protect all the equities 
involved behind the scenes? So far as the writer knows, it is not 
commonly, if ever, done. The advantages of intraschool understand- 
ing of athletic matters and relations are so apparent that the writer 
asked eighty-eight members of his summer class in high-school 
administration at the University of Michigan to formulate such a 
code. Almost all were experienced teachers or school executives, and 
nearly a fourth were coaches. These students came from schools 
which ranged in size from small rural organizations to large metro- 
politan institutions. The schools were located in the following 
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TABLE 1 


PRINCIPLES OF INTERNAL CONTROL OF INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS PROPOSED BY EIGHTY-EIGHT STUDENTS IN 
A CLASS IN HIGH-SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


STUDENTS MENTIONING 


Number Per Cent 


. Rules of eligibility for participation in interscholastic 
competition should be adopted under stipulations of the 
state athletic association 

. Athletic competition should be developed by the depart- 
ment of physical education as an integral part of its pro- 

. The program of interscholastics should be in harmony with 
objectives of secondary education 

. The principal has appellate jurisdiction in athletic matters 

: — coach should be a full-time member of the teaching 
sta’ 

. The development of good sportsmanship should be a major 
aim in competition 

. Athletics should be financed by the board of education. . . 

. Physical examinations should be prerequisite to participa- 


to a member of the faculty 

. Both the school and the community should be educated 
concerning the basic values of interscholastic athletics. . . 

. Awards having intrinsic, rather than symbolic, value 
should be eliminated 

. Effort should be made to control undue emphasis usually 
given to sport news by the press, especially the tendency 
to overfeature the “star” player 

. General participation should be aimed at 

. Championships, tournaments, and postseason games 
should not be engaged in 

. Only competent officals should be employed 

. Income from games should be deposited with the general 
extra-curriculum funds 

. Both the number of games and the maximum size of com- 
peting schools should be limited 

. Contests at night should be prohibited except when no 
classes occur on the next day 

. Contests should not be permitted to interfere with the 
school program 

. Gifts from the community to players or coaches should be 
discouraged 

. Exploitation of athletes should be avoided 

. Adequate records of all contests and contestants should be 
scrupulously kept 

. The athletic program should be planned to yield carry- 
over value for adult life 


PRINCIPLE 
80 9°.9 
78 88 .6 
3 
76 86.4 
75 85.2 
5 
80.7 
6 
53 60.2 
7 50 56.8 
8 
39 44.3 
9. Teachers should not be exposed to pressure from any 
source with regard to matters of eligibility............. 36 40.9 
10. The principal should delegate the management of finances 
35 39.8 
I 
31 35-2 
1 
29 33.0 
I 
23 26.1 
I 22 25.0 
I 
21 23.9 
I 20 22.7 
I 
15 17.0 
I 
15 17.0 
14 15.9 
2 
14 15.9 
21 ( 
13 14.8 
22 13 14.8 
23 I 
10 11.4 
24 t 
8 


INTERNAL CONTROL OF ATHLETICS 


TABLE 1—Continued 


STUDENTS MENTIONING 


Number Per Cent 


I 


. Outside control of athletics should be avoided 

. Training —— should not be established 

. There should be no interscholastic competition for girls. . . 

. An athletic program for girls should be developed, but not 
in imitation of the program for boys 

. The committee on athletics of the sel of education should 
be limited or abolished 

. The principal should supervise the making of the schedule 
of games 

. The written consent of parents of athletes should be pre- 
requisite to participation in athletic contests 

. Schools should not assume legal responsibility for injuries 
incurred in athletic contests 

. Licensed transportation for teams should be provided. ... 

. Interscholastic supremacy should be established by the 
records of several seasons in a given sport, instead of 
only one season 

. The coach should be responsible to the principal only. . 

. A system of insurance should be established so that. the 
school could assume limited responsibility in cases of injury 

. The coach should be in complete charge of the team 

. Small associations for purposes of interscholastic competi- 
tion should be encouraged > | 

. Miscellaneous* 43.2 


* Under this caption twenty-one additional items were mentioned with the total frequency indicated. 
None was mentioned more than four times, and each of fourteen was mentioned once. Tenure for coaches, 
recruiting, good will between schools, the selection of officials, a minimum period of an om pd en the 
place of the coach in the hierarchy of athletic authorities, and other matters were touch 


sixteen states: Alabama, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Montana, North Carolina, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. Some claim 
can therefore be made for the adequacy of the sampling of thought 
on the problems involved, although the number of contributors is 
small. The principles which these students formulated are set down 
in Table r. 

Four of these principles apply to external rather than to internal 
control. For instance, if a school wishes to hold membership in an 
athletic association, as a matter of course it must subscribe to the 
tules of eligibility stipulated by that association (Principle 1). Then, 
too, limiting the number of games to be played in the association at 
large and controlling the maximum size of competing schools (Prin- 
ciple 18), especially the latter, fall outside the prerogatives of indi- 
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2 
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31 
3 
33 
3 
35 
36 
37 
38 
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vidual schools. This statement is true also with regard to formu- 
lating criteria for determining championships (Principle 34) and 
limiting the size of athletic associations (Principle 38). 

It is obvious that this array of principles is not exhaustive, but at 
least it is suggestive. What philosophy does it imply? First of all, if 
schools would individually adhere to the spirit of such a code, would 
not the win-at-any-cost motive, which is frequently apparent in 
interscholastic competition, give way to truer sportsmanship? The 
writer believes that players would not be indoctrinated, inadvertently 
or otherwise, with the philosophy that poor sportsmanship is limited 
only by the referee’s whistle, since the exigencies of athletic com- 
petition would no longer seemingly justify laying aside the code of 
gentlemanly conduct with the players’ street clothes. Within a week 
of the writing of this article, the writer listened to a former college 
coach expound the idea to a luncheon club that baseball is called the 
“national game”’ because it exemplifies the American ideal that any- 
thing one can get away with is sporting. Although the writer chooses 
to believe that the speaker scarcely meant what his words imply, 
both with regard to his interpretation of standards of the game and 
his conception of “the American ideal,” he did throw an interesting 
side light on the pretentious exhibitions of superficial sportsmanship 
with which lovers of clean competition are frequently treated. If, as 
has been said, the spirit of the code here proposed were to motivate 
athletics, the coach would be free to inspire in his teams a spirit of 
healthy competition and wholesome co-operation. Individual stars, 
with the attitudes of prima donnas, would hardly have a place in the 
picture because athletes would be helped to take victory modestly 
and defeat gracefully. Furthermore, it is conceivable that the cur- 
rent ponderous processes of athletic control would be modified be- 
cause the game would largely be returned to the contestants. The 
coach once more could become a human being, and life for him and 
his professional associates would be sweeter. His stability of tenure 
would not be disturbed by lack of winning teams, and ill feeling 
between schools over strained athletic relations would be mitigated. 
Then, it seems, interscholastic sports would take their place as an 
effective means of inculcating those ideals of conduct for which 
education strives. Has the picture been overdrawn? 


SCALES FOR THE EVALUATION OF THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS? 


M. L. ALTSTETTER 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, Washington, D.C. 


Two of the basic tasks undertaken by the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards are (1) the determination of the ele- 
ments and traits which characterize a good secondary school and (2) 
the selection or the development de novo of objective instruments for 
measuring those elements and traits, which may then be used in the 
evaluation and the stimulation of secondary schools. 

Unquestionably the teaching staff is one of the most important 
factors in determining the quality of the secondary school. It is 
highly significant, then, that valid objective measures be used, if 
possible, to distinguish a good staff from a poor one. Some of the im- 
portant factors which affect the quality of the staff are training, 
experience, conditions of service, personality, and classroom per- 
formance. The Cooperative Study has adapted or devised objective 
means for measuring all these elements. This article is limited to an 
explanation of the derivation of scales for measuring three aspects of 
the training of teachers: its adequacy, its comprehensiveness, and 
its recency. 

Every teacher in the two hundred secondary schools? which par- 
ticipated in the experimental program during the school year 
1936-37 was asked to fill out a form indicating the training that he 
had received at the secondary, the undergraduate, and the graduate 
levels. Credits for all subjects were to be indicated in terms of Car- 

* A Report of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. 


2 These schools were selected with great care on the nomination of the representa- 
tives of the six co-operating regional associations of colleges and secondary schools, and 
they include schools of all sizes and types: accredited and nonaccredited, public and 
private, progressive and conservative, urban and rural, traditional and reorganized, 
day and boarding, denominational and independent. Every state in the country is 
represented. For further details regarding the selection and the distribution of the 
schools see: Walter Crosby Eells, ‘The Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards,’”’ Educational Record, XVII (April, 1936), 273-80. 
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negie units for the secondary-school work and in semester hours for 
the college and university work. Records were secured from approxi- 
mately fifty-five hundred teachers. Unfortunately about five hun- 
dred of these reports were incomplete or were evidently erroneous. 
Such reports were not included in the data used for the development 
of scales. A large percentage of the records returned had to be ad- 
justed to a common unit, the amounts of training being reported in 
quarter hours, session hours, term hours, points, majors, minors, and 
other units, in addition to semester hours. 

It is assumed that a teacher’s training should be adequate in the 
field or fields in which he is giving instruction, that it should be 
comprehensive enough to give promise of a broad general education 
in addition to specialization in the major teaching field, and that at 
least part of it should be relatively recent to foster up-to-dateness in 
information and method. Accordingly, scales have been devised for 
measuring adequacy, comprehensiveness, and recency of training, 
both in the academic and in the professional fields, by means more 
specific and valid than possession or nonpossession of a college de- 
gree or indication of major or minor fields of study. 

“‘Adequacy”’ is defined as the amount of training in the teacher’s 
major teaching field and in professional subjects. For example, if a 
teacher devotes most of his instructional time to the teaching of 
mathematics, the scale for adequacy should be applied to the train- 
ing that he has had in the various phases of mathematics. If teaching 
is done in two or more fields, as is the case in many schools, the scale 
should be used for each of the fields. “Comprehensiveness”’ is con- 
trasted with adequacy in that adequacy is intensive and concerned 
with a limited field, while comprehensiveness is extensive and is con- 
cerned with variety and scope of training outside the teacher’s 
major teaching field. The scale for comprehensiveness therefore 
measures the teacher’s general education as distinguished from train- 
ing in his teaching field only. “Recency” is defined in terms of the 
date of last formal training. 

The scales for adequacy and comprehensiveness include training 
received both in the secondary school and in the college or university. 
The following scale of equivalence was used: one year of work in the 
secondary school (one Carnegie unit) equals six semester hours of 
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work in the college or university. Ratings on all scales are indicated 
as 4-3-2-1-0 and are based as closely as possible on the following 
approximately normal distribution: 


Highest 1o per cent of cases 

Next highest 20 per cent of cases 3 
Middle 40 per cent of cases 2 
Next lowest 20 per cent of cases I 
Lowest 1o per cent of cases ° 


The distribution of ratings on the scales was determined by means 
of samples taken for the various fields of training, all types of schools 
being included in each sample. The sizes of the samples varied, rang- 
ing from approximately 12 per cent of the total of teachers whose 
major teaching load is English to over 50 per cent in some of the 
special fields, such as art and music. Training in the special fields 
indicated much greater variation than in the usual academic sub- 
jects. 

ADEQUACY OF TRAINING 


The scale for evaluating adequacy of training in the academic 
fields is shown in the last five columns of Table 1. This table shows 
that the average teacher whose major teaching field is English has 
had 23.4 semester hours of credit in secondary-school English. One 
hundred and twenty teachers of English are included in the sample 
on which the distribution is based. The rating scale shows that a 
teacher receives a rating of o if his total training in English (second- 
ary-school and college English inclusive) is from none to forty 
semester hours, a rating of 1 if his total training in English is from 
forty-one to forty-eight semester hours, and so on. Naturally, only 
reports of teachers whose major teaching load is English were used 
for formulating the scale for teachers of English, and similarly for 
teachers of other subjects. 

The report forms called for the reporting of all training in English 
in one total, no separate report being made for composition, gram- 
mar, literature, or other subdivisions. There is no distinction made 
in the scale, therefore, between the teacher of composition and the 
teacher of literature. In practice it is fairly exceptional for a 
teacher’s work to be limited to one such narrow field. The same con- 
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dition applies to mathematics. In the foreign languages the forms 
called for separate reports for each language studied. Nevertheless 
it seemed best to devise only one scale for teachers of foreign lan- 
guages, partly because teachers are not generally limited to the 
teaching of one language and also because it seemed that a teacher 
of any foreign language should be trained in at least two and pref- 
erably in several languages. Separate reports were received for the 
TABLE 1 


SCALE FOR EVALUATING ADEQUACY OF TRAINING IN TEACHING 
FIELD OF TEACHERS IN A SPECIFIED FIELD 


AVERAGE 
NuMBER | NuMBER | NuMBER OF SEMESTER Hours (INCLUDING SECONDARY- 
oF oF ScHoot TRAINING) REQUIRED FOR RATING 
SEMESTER| TEACH- 
Hours In| ERS IN 
SECONDARY| SAMPLE 

ScHOoL 2 3 4 


49- 65- 78] 79 0rmore 
81—108]109-129] 130 or more 
39- 46] 47— 62] 63 ormore 
52- 69] 70- 9g6o0rmore 
53- 74) 75- 94) 95 or more 
16— 36- 49] 500rmore 
52— 89] 90-122] 123 or more 
53- 80} 81-119] 1200r more 
45- 67 82 or more 
4I- 53 70 or more 
4°- 59 78 or more 
27- 55 77 or more 


NW 
mw 


English 

Foreign languages. 
Mathematics 
Sciences 

Social studies 


wr 


Agriculture 
Homemaking 
h 


4 
.6 
° 
9.8 
1.2 
6.0 
6.6 
7.8 
5.0 
6.0 
2.6 
0.2 


= 


Business 
Health and physi- 
cal education... 


a 


3I- §2 70 or more 


various sciences and the various social studies, but in both cases all 
were included in one scale. For the other subjects listed, reports were 
received for each separately, and the scale was devised accordingly. 

Table 2 shows the scale for adequacy of training in the professional 
subjects. Since professional training was rarely received in the sec- 
ondary school, only such work as was done in college or university is 
here included. The report forms listed fourteen professional subjects: 
curriculum-making, educational measurements, educational psy- 
chology, guidance, history of education, library training, mental 
hygiene, methods of teaching, practice teaching, principles of educa- 
tion, pupil activities, school administration, statistics, and super- 


120 | 41-48 
120 0-59 | 60-80 
100 o-29 | 30-38 
100 0-30 | 
120 0-36 | 37-52 
63 0-20 | 21-51 
eee 43 o-17 | 18-52 
sean 38 | 0-34 | 35-44 
100 0-29 | 30-40 
| 97 | 20-39 
92 O-21 | 22-30 
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vision. Space was provided for writing in others. Teachers of all sub- 
jects were included in the formulation of the scale. 


TABLE 2 


SCALE FOR EVALUATING ADEQUACY OF PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS (BASED ON SAMPLE 
OF 584 TEACHERS) 
Number of 
Semester 


Hours Re- 
quired for 


COMPREHENSIVENESS OF TRAINING 
The scale for evaluating comprehensiveness of training was more 
difficult to formulate satisfactorily, particularly as it applies to 
training in the content fields as distinguished from the professional 
fields. A liberal sampling was made of teachers whose major teaching 


TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHOSE MAJOR FIELDS WERE 
OTHER THAN ENGLISH ACCORDING TO AMOUNT 
OF TRAINING RECEIVED IN ENGLISH 


Number of Semester Hours Percentage of Quantity Credit 
of Training in English Teachers Assigned 


5 
20 
42 
20 
13 


fields were other than English, for example. The amount of training 
that these teachers had received in English, when distributed on a 
five-point scale, is shown in Table 3. 

In the same way a sampling was made of teachers whose major 
teaching fields were other than mathematics. A five-class distribu- 
tion of results was made and values assigned, as in the case of 
English. Similarly were studied teachers of subjects other than for- 


ating 
° 
‘4 
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eign languages, sciences, social studies, and other classifications listed 
in Table 4, except that in these cases number of foreign languages, 


TABLE 4 


BASIC DATA FOR FORMULATING SCALE FOR EVALUATING COMPREHENSIVENESS 
OF TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN SUBJECT-MATTER FIELDS 


Major TEACHING 
OTHER 


THAN— 


NUMBER 
OF 
TEACH- 
ERS IN 
SAMPLE 


Quantity CREDIT OF— 


AMOUNT OF TRAINING IN FIELD REQUIRED FOR 


° 


I 


2 


3 


4 


English 


Foreign languages 


Mathematics... . 


Sciences 


Social studies. ... 


Fine arts 


Practical arts.... 


445 


29 or fewer 
semester 
hours 


Less than 1 
full year 
in 1 lan- 
guage 


6 or fewer 
semester 
hours 


6 or fewer 
semester 
hours 


o-2 social 
studies 


Less than 6 
semester 
hours 


Less than 6 
semester 
hours 


30-33 se- 
mester 
hours 


1 language, 


I year or 
more 


7-21 se- 
mester 
hours 


2 sciences 
3 social 
studies 


1 field 


1 field 


34-40 Se- 
mester 
hours 


2 lan- 
guages, 
I year 
or more 
in each 


22-26 se- 
mester 
hours 


3 sciences 
4 social 
studies 


2 fields 


2 fields 


41-48 se- 
mester 
hours 


3 lan- 
guages, 
I year 
or more 
in each 


27-33 Se- 
mester 
hours 


4 sciences 
5 social 
studies 


3 fields 


3 fields 


49 or more 
semester 
hours 


4 Or more 
lan- 
guages, 
I year or 
more in 
each 


34 Or more 
semester 
hours 


5 or more 
sciences 


6 or more 
social 
studies 


4 or more 
fields 


4 or more 
fields 


Other fields 
(physical and 
health educa- 
tion, philoso- 
phy, psycholo- 


2 fields 


Less than 6]1 field 3 fields 


semester 
hours 


4 or more 
fields 


number of sciences, and so forth, rather than number of semester 
hours in each of these fields, was made the basis of distribution and 
assignment of quantity credit. Table 4 presents the basic data from 


= 
| a | | 
374 
346 
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which the scale for comprehensiveness in all the teaching fields was 
evolved. 

In the evaluation of the comprehensiveness of a teacher’s training 
in the various fields, quantity credits for his work in the classifica- 
tions indicated in Table 4 are added together. A teacher might re- 
ceive eight points of credit, however, from four points each in English 
and foreign languages; or from two points each in English, foreign 
languages, mathematics, and science; or from one point in each of 


TABLE 5 


DERIVATION OF TOTAL SCORE FOR COMPREHENSIVENESS OF TRAINING OF 
TEACHERS (QUANTITY SCORE PLUS VARIETY SCORE) 


TEACHER 


Total quantity credit 
Variety credit 


nao H HW 


Total score for comprehensiveness 


the eight classifications listed in the table. Obviously his training will 
be more comprehensive in the second case than in the first, and more 
comprehensive in the third case than in the second. A factor is 
needed, therefore, to measure variety of training as well as quantity in 
different classifications. This factor is furnished by giving an addi- 
tional credit of one point for each of the classifications listed in Table 
4 in which the teacher has had enough work to receive at least one 
quantity credit. 

As an illustration of how the total score for comprehensiveness is 
derived, Table 5 presents data for five teachers. In this table 
Teacher A, whose major teaching field is English, scores two quan- 
tity credits in foreign languages, four in mathematics, three in 
sciences, three in social studies, two in fine arts, one in practical arts, 


A B Cc D E 
Foreign languages................. 2 3 
4 4 4 2 
I I ° 2 
7 6 4 7 
4 
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and two in “others.” These credits make a total of seventeen quan- 
tity credits to which are added seven variety credits, one for each 
classification in which he is credited, the total being twenty-four 
credits. Similarly, Teacher B, whose major teaching field is also Eng- 
lish, has a total of fourteen in comprehensiveness. Teachers D and E 
represent two teachers of foreign languages with the same quantity 


TABLE 6 


SCALE FOR EVALUATING COMPREHENSIVENESS OF 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING IN ACADEMIC FIELDS 


Points Scored 
(Quantity plus Variety) 


credit, but Teacher E receives seven variety credits while Teacher D 
receives only four because E’s training was spread over seven 
classifications (aside from his teaching field), while D’s was confined 
to four. 

TABLE 7 


SCALE FOR EVALUATING COMPREHENSIVENESS OF 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING IN PROFESSIONAL 
FIELDS 


Number of Professional Fields in : 
Which Training Was Received Rating 


Three samplings of teachers (totaling 80, 270, and 299, respec- 
tively) were scored in accordance with the procedure just described; 
distributions of results were made; and a scale was formulated from 
each. The totals of the distributions of these samplings were used as 
a fourth sample and similarly treated. The four resultant scales re- 
vealed only slight differences. The scale finally adopted for evalu- 
ating comprehensiveness of training is shown in Table 6. To secure 
the rating of a teacher for comprehensiveness, it is necessary, of 
course, to determine a teacher’s quantity credits on the basis of Table 
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4and his variety credits as illustrated in Table 5 and then to apply 
the result to Table 6. 

The scale for evaluating comprehensiveness of training in the 
professional fields is indicated in Table 7. This scale, which was de- 
termined from a sample of 569 teachers, is based entirely on the 
number of different fields in which a teacher has had training. 


RECENCY OF TRAINING 
The scale for evaluating recency of training is given in Table 8. It 
is evident that there is so little difference between the content or 
subject-matter and the professional fields that one scale serves both 
fields. This lack of distinction is due largely to the fact that units of 


TABLE 8 
SCALE FOR EVALUATING RECENCY OF TRAINING 


SAMPLE IN ACADEMIC SAMPLE IN Pro- 

Frew FESSIONAL FIELD 
Date oF Last YEARS IN 
Work TAKEN INTERVAL 


Number of | Percentage | Number of | Percentage 
of Teachers| Teachers jof Teachers 


6.9 2.8 
19.6 19.3 
37.8 38.2 
19.2 22.3 
16.5 17.4 


100.0 100.0 


measurement are relatively large and few, the date of last training 
being indicated simply by years. The first three columns constitute 
the scales for recency of training, while the other columns indicate 
distribution on the scale. It will be noted that the percentages of 
those rating 4 are high and the percentages of those rating o are low. 
The percentages for the other ratings conform fairly well to the 
desired distribution (10 per cent, 20 per cent, 40 per cent, 20 per cent, 
and 10 per cent). It is impossible, however, to reduce the percentage 
for the 4 rating or to raise the percentage for the o rating without 
unduly disturbing the other ratings. This scale is good for only one 
year. Until evidence to the contrary is presented, it may be assumed 
that moving the dividing line between the ratings forward one year 
will be sufficient to keep the scale up to date. 
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USE OF THE SCALES 


All scales presented are of necessity based on training received in 
times past. No claim is made with regard to the amount or the kind 
of training that is necessary or desirable for the future in any of the 
respects measured. It is assumed that, in general, the more training 
received, the better the teacher is prepared. Otherwise, why so much 
emphasis on training? There should be available some adequate 
means of measuring training. No attempt is made to prove, nor is 
the claim made, that there is any relation between the rating of a 
teacher on any of these scales and his success as a teacher. The 
scales nevertheless have definite worth in measuring the training of 
a prospective teacher or in comparing one teacher with another or 
with teachers in general. A school system may find that its teachers 
are, by comparison, well prepared or poorly prepared and thus have 
a means of evaluating its strong or its weak elements. It may find 
that preparation is needed in adequacy but not in recency or com- 
prehensiveness; or some other weakness or strength may be revealed. 
The scales are no doubt of greater worth when used for analysis and 
comparison than when employed for definite evaluation of individ- 
uals or of staffs. 

In the use of these scales, therefore, relative rather than absolute 
values should always be kept in mind. It would be unwise, for ex- 
ample, for a principal to select his teachers for the school year 
1937-38 from the college graduates of 1937 in order to have his staff 
rate 4 in recency of training. In any staff it is probably most de- 
sirable to have a variety of teachers—some experienced teachers 
even though they rate z or 2 on the scale for recency and some that 
are inexperienced—in order to give proper balance. It may be true 
that a staff which averages 2.4 or 2.7 or 3 on the scale for recency is 
generally better than a staff which rates 4. Again, the value of ade- 
quacy of training as compared with comprehensiveness will in all 
probability be a variable. In a school in which the objectives and 
philosophy of education give primary emphasis to mastery of subject 
matter on the part of pupils, adequacy may be more important than 
comprehensiveness. In another school, in which the program centers 
attention on the development of pupils and makes subject matter 
secondary and a means to pupil development, comprehensiveness 
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may be of greater relative worth. The writer has been impressed in 
this study by the indications that, as teachers extend specialization 
within a given subject-matter field, there is a tendency to become 
interested in the subject rather than in pupil development. It must 
be remembered, however, that there are individual differences among 
teachers as well as among schools. 

The relative importance of the three elements measured by these 
scales also is undetermined. For example, it is hoped that some evi- 
dence may be found regarding the relative amount and the relative 
importance of training in the subject-matter fields as compared with 
the professional fields. However, since quality of training is a thing 
quite different from quantity of training, no promise can be made 
that any such answer will be found. 

The training of the five thousand teachers studied in the two hun- 
dred co-operating schools is being scored objectively on these five 
scales by the Cooperative Study to establish tentative norms for 
training, to evaluate the training of the teachers in the co-operating 
schools, and to study the relation of training to other factors of 
educational efficiency. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON GUIDANCE 


PERCIVAL W. HUTSON 
University of Pittsburgh 


The volume of literature in the field of guidance and personnel 
work continues to grow. It directly reflects the increasing com- 
plexity of modern society, the growing appreciation of the worth 
of every individual, the justifiable alarm at the high cost of wastage 
of human resources, and the continuous process of redefining the 
democratic ideal. From the descriptions of practice, the definitions 
and interpretations of guidance problems, the reports of new tools 
forged or old ones improved, and the accounts of experimentation, 
this bibliography has been selected. It follows the classification of 
literature in the field which has been observed in previous years. 


DISTRIBUTION® 


432. BINGHAM, WALTER VAN Dyke. Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing. New 
York: Published for the National Occupational Conference by Harper & 
Bros., 1937. Pp. x+390. 
Asummary and interpretation of the objective studies of aptitudes, including a 
well-organized “Description of Representative Tests and Interest Schedules.” 
The proper use of aptitude tests in practical counseling is emphasized. 


433. BuLLock, R. W., and Cuivers, W. R. Vocational Guidance for Negroes, 
Vol. II. Atlanta, Georgia: National Youth Administration of Georgia 
(10 Forsyth Street Building). Pp. 123 (mimeographed). 
This publication, bearing the subtitle “A Manual on Vocational Guidance for 
Use by Schools, Social Agencies, and Organizations Working with Negro 
Youth,” reviews vocational problems of the negro and makes specific sugges- 
tions for organization of vocational guidance and for technique of counseling. 


434. Davinson, P. E., ANDERSON, H. D., and SHLAUDEMAN, K. W. Occupation- 
al Mobility in an American Community. Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia: Stanford University Press, 1937. Pp. viii+204. 

A long-term study concerned with “‘vertical mobility”—the upward and down- 
ward progress of sons from the parental occupational level—and with impli- 
cations for vocational guidance. 
See also Items 190 (Paterson and Darley) and 236 in the list of selected references 
appearing in the March, 1937, number of the School Review, and Items 292 (Merrill), 
293 (O’Toole), 302 (Bluett), and 305 (Martens) in the May, 1937, number of the Ele- 
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. DE SCHWEINITZ, DoROTHEA. Occupations in Retail Stores. Scranton, 
Pennsylvania: International Textbook Co., 1937. Pp. 412. 


The core of this book is a report of one of the occupational investigations 
sponsored by the United States Employment Service. 


. Douctass, Hart R., and MICHAELSON, JESSIE H. “The Relation of High- 
School Mathematics to College Marks and of Other Factors to College 
Marks in Mathematics,’’ School Review, XLIV (October, 1936), 615-109. 
Prediction of success in college mathematics cannot be made with any high 
degree of accuracy from average high-school mark in mathematics and only a 
little better from average high-school mark in all subjects. 


. EverETT, Faye Purr. The Colored Situation—A Book of Vocational 
and Civic Guidance for the Negro Youth. Boston: Meador Publishing 
Co., 1936. Pp. 312. 

Presents occupational opportunities for negroes. Includes some discussion of 
problems of race relations in the economic area. 

. FRIEDMAN, Koppte C., and Jacosson, P. B. “A Statistical Basis for 
Educational Guidance,” School Review, XLV (May, 1937), 358-63. 

By a study of the abilities and the past records of pupils in the Hibbing (Min- 
nesota) High School and Junior College, factual bases for the curricular ad- 
visement of oncoming pupils were established. 

. Goocu, WirBurR I. “Rhode Island’s Census of Occupations,”’ Occupations, 
XV (November, 1936), 111-22. 


Describes method by which were gathered data of great value for the teaching 
of occupations and for vocational counseling. 


. KELLER, FRANKLIN J., and VITELES, Morris S. Vocational Guidance 
throughout the World. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1937. 
Pp. xiv+576. 

Descriptions of vocational guidance in sixteen countries besides the United 
States. The guidance activities and organization of each country are shown 
in their proper setting of social and economic conditions, political institutions, 
and national philosophies. 


. KimBatt, Braprorp F. Changes in the Occupational Pattern of New York 
State. Educational Research Studies, 1937, No. 2. Albany, New York: 
University of the State of New York, 1937. Pp. 190. 


On the basis of census data, occupational trends are analyzed, and the implica- 
tions for educational practice are thoughtfully stated. 


. Kitson, Harry D. Youth . . . Vocational Guidance for Those Out of School. 
Published by the Committee on Youth Problems. United States Office 
of Education Bulletin No. 18-IV, 1936. Pp. 82. 


Describes existing programs and techniques in many parts of the country. 
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. Kitson, Harry DEXTER, and LINGENFELTER, MARy REBECCA. Vocational 
Guidance through the Library. Chicago: American Library Association, 
1936 (revised). Pp. 36. 

A bibliography of literature on vocations and vocation-choosing. 


. Lincotn, MILpRED E. Teaching about Vocational Life. Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania: International Textbook Co., 1937. Pp. 610. 

Presents plans for teaching occupational information under varied organiza- 
tions and in different situations. Special attention is devoted to the measure- 
ment of results. 


. Price, WILLODEEN, and TicEN, ZELMA E. (Compilers). Index to Voca- 
tions. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1936. Pp. 106. 


A valuable index to literature on vocations, useful for pupils, counselors, and 
librarians. There are 1,830 specific career headings derived from 115 books. 


. QuasHa, H., and Likert, Rensis. “The Revised Minnesota 
Paper Form Board Test,”’ Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVIII 
(March, 1937), 197-204. 

Reports the research by which appreciable improvement has been made in the 
Minnesota Paper Form Board Test, an instrument for prediction of mechanical 
ability. 

. SCARBOROUGH, C. ‘‘A Review of Psychological Methods of Giving Voca- 
tional Guidance,” The Year Book of Education, 1936, pp. 233-48. 
London: Evans Bros., Ltd. 

An article by the secretary of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
describing British developments in the use of objective techniques for the 
determination of aptitude. 


. SEASHORE, CARL E. ‘‘Educational Guidance in Music,” School and Society, 
XLV (March 20, 1937), 385-93. 

An interpretative discussion of fundamental principles. 

. WALTERS, SISTER ANNETTE, and Euricu, Atvin C. “A Quantitative 


Study of the Major Interests of College Students,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XX VII (November, 1936), 561-71. 

Reports experimentation in the development of interest scales as useful in- 
struments for guiding college Freshmen in their curriculum choices. 

. WILLIAMSON, E. G. Students and Occupations. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1937. Pp. xxiv+438. 


A text for senior high school or junior college. Notable for reliance on objective 
data, for dispelling some popular illusions, and for excellent bibliographies. 


. WiLt1amson, E. G. ‘‘The Decreasing Accuracy of Scholastic Predictions,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVIII (January, 1937), 1-16. 
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Reports the decreasing accuracy of scholastic predictions between 1926 and 
1935, of the college-aptitude test used at the University of Minnesota. Suggests 
that the decrease may be due to increasing efficiency of personnel procedures. 


452. WitttaMson, E. G. ‘“‘A College Class in Occupational Information,” 
School Review, XLV (February, 1937), 123-29. 


Describes a course dealing with occupations and occupation-choosing taught 
to university Freshmen. Presents an objective evaluation of results. 


453. WRIGHT, BARBARA H. “A Follow-up of 1934 Graduates,” Occupations, 
XV (October, 1936), 42-45. 
Reports a study of twenty-five hundred graduates of Minneapolis high schools, 
including the relation of scholastic ranking to location after leaving school. 


ADJUSTMENT! 

454. “Child Guidance in California Communities”: Part 1, ‘Program of the 
California Bureau of Juvenile Research (1928-1937),”” by Norman 
Fenton and Ramona Wallace; Part 2, “The Co-ordinating Council in 
Child Welfare,” by Norman Fenton; Part 3, “The Child Guidance 
Conference,” by Norman Fenton, Journal of Juvenile Research, XXI 
(January and April, 1937), 11-25, 26-43; 91-111. , 
Makes clear the significance of co-ordinating community agencies for the pre- 
vention of delinquency, the treatment of maladjustment, and the general 
conservation of human resources. 


455. Ettiotr, HARRISON SACKET, and ELLiott, Grace Loucks. Solving Per- 
sonal Problems. New York: Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. viiit+ 
322. 
While problems arising at all ages are taken up, deans, counselors, and other 
educational workers will find aid for advisement on the problems that daily 
challenge children and youth. 


456. Etmott, D. Organization and Administration of a 
Mental Hygiene Program in the Santa Barbara City Schools,” Journal 
of Juvenile Research, XX (October, 1936), 167-79. 

Describes in helpful detail how child-guidance conferences were established 
and how the rank and file of teachers were educated to the proper use of the 
new agency. 

457. GATES, ArTHuR I., with the assistance of Guy L. Bonn. “Failure in 
Reading and Social Maladjustment,” Journal of the National Education 
Association, XXV (October, 1936), 205-6. 

Gives objective evidence of a relation between failure in reading and social 
maladjustment of varied forms and degrees of severity. 


* See also Items 353 and 354 in the list of selected references appearing in the May, 
1937, number of the School Review, and Item 251 (Morgan) in the May, 1937, number 
of the Elementary School Journal. 
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. Hosson, C. V. “How Much Do Teachers Know about Mental Hygiene?” 
Mental Hygiene, XXI (April, 1937), 231-42. 

Reports preparation and use of an interesting test. Describes the relations of 
experience, training, and parenthood to knowledge of mental hygiene. 


. Prant, James S. ‘The Responsibility of Psychiatry to the Field of Educa- 
tion,” Educational Record, XVIII (January, 1937), 12-26. 


Suggests several respects in which psychiatry should be continually modifying 
the educator’s viewpoints and programs. 

. SPEER, GEorGE S. “The Use of the Bernreuter Personality Inventory as 
an Aid in the Prediction of Behavior Problems,” Journal of Juvenile Re- 
search, XX (April, 1936), 65-69. 

Use of the inventory with the secondary-school pupils of Mooseheart in care- 
fully controlled experimentation showed the instrument to be “of no aid in the 
prediction of problem children.” 


. Wrttramson, E. G. “The Role of Faculty Counseling in Scholastic Mo- 
tivation,”’ Journal of Applied Psychology, XX (June, 1936), 314-24. 
Reports a controlled experiment in the measurement of one aspect of a guidance 
program at the junior-college level. 


PUBLICATIONS PERTAINING TO BOTH DISTRIBUTION 

AND ADJUSTMENT 
. ALLEN, RicHarp D. “Testing and Guidance in a City Public School 
System,” Educational Record, XVII (October, 1936), 82-92. (Con- 
densed report in Clearing House, XI (January, 1937], 272-76.) 
A thoughtful discussion of the proper service and relations of testing, indi- 
vidual counseling, and group guidance in a soundly functioning program of 
testing and guidance. 
. CHEN, T1nc Hsuan, and Proctor, WILLIAM M. “Guidance in California’s 
Secondary Schools,” California Journal of Secondary Education, XII 
(May, 1937), 268-73. 
Reports a survey of guidance practices in 299 secondary schools. 
. Douctass, Hart R., and Winp, Kate. “Factors Related to Withdrawal 
from Junior High Schools in Minneapolis,” Elementary School Journal, 
XXXVII (January, 1937), 375-80. 


Compares eliminated and retained groups of pupils, making clear the influence 
of retardation, mental ability, school marks, and socio-economic status. 


. Enpicott, Frank S. One Hundred Guidance Lessons. Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania: International Textbook Co., 1937. Pp. 240. 

Plans for group lessons on the outstanding guidance problems of secondary- 
school pupils. Especially suggestive for the home-room teacher. 
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466. A FrrtH AVENUE Buyer. “Tell the Girls the Truth,” Harper’s Magazine, 
CLXXIV (January, 1937), 203-7. 
Makes the point that the vocational ladder of the department store has places 
for very few at the top as compared with the many at the bottom. 


. GoocH, WILBUR I., and KELLER, FRANKLIN J. “Breathitt County in the 

Southern Appalachians,’’ Occupations, XIV (June, 1936, Section Two), 
IOII-1II0. 
Describes the inauguration of a county-wide guidance program. Presents the 
accumulated data revealing needs and opportunities. Explains the program 
for training a guidance personnel, for promoting community betterment, and 
for “building a guidance-grounded curriculum.” 


. “Guidance in Secondary Schools—A Symposium,” California Journal of 
Secondary Education, XII (March, 1937), 138-62. 
Papers by Benjamin E. Mallary, William Martin Proctor, Harold C. Hand, 
John R. Alltucker, and Grace E. Harris bearing on problems, trends, and prac- 
tices. 


. KEFAUVER, Grayson N., HAND, Harotp C., BLocK, VIRGINIA LEE, and 
Proctor, WILLIAM M. Kefauver-Hand Guidance Tests and Inventories. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1937. 

Inventories of student self-ratings and student plans. Tests of student judg- 
ment and of vocational, social-civic, recreational, health, and educational 
guidance. 


. Lewin, Kurt. “Psychology of Success and Failure,’ Occupations, XIV 
(June, 1936, Section One), 926-30. 


The effect of experiences of success and failure on the level of aspiration. Experi- 
mental studies are cited. 


. LOWENSTEIN, RoBErT. ‘‘The Bankruptcy of Guidance,” Social Frontier, 
III (March, 1937), 175-78. 
Charges that the present guidance movement does not take adequate account of 
the realities of the society in which it aims to function. 


. Proceedings of the Conference on Guidance and Student Personnel Work, 
November 21, 1936. Evanston, Illinois: Northwestern University, 1936. 
Pp. iv+116. 

Forty-seven papers touching on many aspects of guidance at all school levels. 

. Prorritr, Marts M. “Guidance Problems in City Schools,” School Life, 
XXII (September, 1936), 19-20. 

Synthesizes reports from seventy large cities to show the outstanding diffi- 
culties which confront guidance departments. 

. STETSON, Paut C. ‘‘A Set-up for Pupil Personnel Work,’’ Nation’s Schools, 
XIX (February, 1937), 18-22. 
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The suggested organization is suitable for cities large enough to maintain a 
sizable staff. This discussion points to the co-ordination of all types of school 
workers. 


475. STRANG, RutH. Every Teacher’s Records. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1936. Pp. x+48. 
Describes records which may well be made by every teacher for the full under- 
standing of the individual child. 


476. STURTEVANT, SARAH M. “Some Disturbing Conflicts between Theory and 
Practice in Guidance,” School and Society, XLV (May 22, 1937), 697- 
797. 
Charges that in actual practice guidance programs often exhibit a lack of re- 
spect for pupil personality, an unsound motivation, a disregard for true con- 
ditions of learning, and an inadequate use of the teacher-pupil relationship. 


477. STURTEVANT, SARAH M. “Some Questions regarding the Developing 
Guidance Movement,” School Review, XLV (May, 1937), 346-57. 
An exposition of such fundamental problems as the scope and the definition 
of guidance, the essentials of a guidance program, and the relation of research 
to guidance. 


478. SyMonpDs, PERcIvAL M. “‘A Plea for the Integration of School Guidance 
Activities,” Teachers College Record, XXXVIII (May, 1937), 686-710. 
Points to the chaos in guidance programs; traces the several lines of develop- 
ment in the guidance field; and gives concrete suggestions, with a hypothetical 
example, for a unified program. 


479. Tentative Manual for Guidance in the Virginia Secondary Schools. State 
Board of Education Bulletin, Vol. XIX, No. 1. Richmond, Virginia: 
State Board of Education, 1936. Pp. 72. 


A state department of education offers suggestions for a comprehensive pro- 
gram of guidance. 


480. WiLt1amson, E. G., and DarteEy, J. G. Student Personnel Work—An 
Outline of Clinical Procedures. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1937. Pp. xxiv+314. 
Functions and features of a comprehensive personnel program, primarily at 
the college level but also of interest to secondary-school workers. 


481. WRENN, C. GILBERT; FERGUSON, LEONARD W.; and KENNEDY, JOHN L. 
“Intelligence Level and Personality,” Journal of Social Psychology, VI 
(August, 1936), 301-8. 

Analyzes measurements of junior-college students and concludes that no rela- 
tion exists between level of ability on an intelligence test and the personality 

“traits” of introversion-extroversion and emotional stability. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Educational philosophy.—Iit is often suggested that modern civilization has 
developed specialization without integration and that public-spirited citizens 
frequently fail to see the aim or the consequence of what others do. The author 
of a recent book‘ thinks that such a lack of perspective results in a loss of “the 
deeper and more significant meanings in education” and in the multiplication of 
“superficial matters in our schools”’ (p. vii). 

Two short chapters of the book outline the opportunity and the challenge of 
social synthesis; comment on the instability of our world as compared with that 
of selected historic periods; yet maintain that the Greeks ultimately failed be- 
cause of neglect of vital sanctions and the Middle Ages because of neglect of 
reason and that “in its denial of faith the modern world has forecast its own de- 
struction” (p. 3). Hence the need for a philosophy indigenous to rapid social 
change. 

Five chapters review patterns of thought. One chapter, ‘“Dynamic Think- 
ing,”’ criticizes thought which shows no preference among first premises, and at- 
tacks classical logic (that is, A is either B or not B) for neglecting continuity. A 
chapter examines “The Absolute’’—the search for certainty—cites the influence 
of religious and scientific ‘‘certainty’’ on Western institutions, and accepts a 
concept of “relative certainty.” A chapter on “Relativity” regards the subject 
as neither new nor difficult, apart from mathematical embroidery. Relativity 
extends a time system through all space rather than merely through the “‘local’’ 
space that we physically occupy. A chapter considers energy as a unifying con- 
cept. Energy is viewed in a hierarchy of four interlocking systems—natural en- 
vironment, plant world, animal world, and human world—each using the pre- 
ceding systems of the hierarchy. Concluding reference is made to the influence 
of energy concepts on educational thinking. A chapter deals with the spiritual 
and the material in the history of thought. The spiritual is not clearly defined 
but somehow exists outside of time, space, and matter, which are important 
items for materialism and for intellect. Thus, intuitive truth appears, which 
“cannot be fundamentally tested” (p. 83). 


t A. Gordon Melvin, The New Culture: An Organic Philosophy of Education. New 
York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1937. Pp. 296. $3.50. 
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The seven remaining chapters set forth the author’s idea of an organic phi- 
losophy, its place in experiences of varying scope, and the consequent role of 
education. A chapter on “‘The Meaning of Organic” maintains that the whole 
precedes the parts, that all organisms are driven by one fundamental energy, 
and that man and environment are continuous rather than mutually exclusive. 
One chapter, “Personality,” indicates the place of organization among diverse 
experiences, comments on freedom for growth as essential to unity, refers to 
personality as primary for education, and suggests that “in love personality 
finds its highest expression’”’ (p. 121). The chapter on ‘The Community’”’ con- 
ceives of individuals largely as products of the milieu apart from school; regards 
moral education as possible only through religious agencies; details such com- 
munity influences as motion pictures, press, and radio; and suggests the grading 
of motion pictures to suit child maturity, as schools are graded. The chapter 
on “‘Man and the Universe’’ sketches the relation of an organizing learner to an 
organizing universe. Aristotle, says the author, settled on the world many con- 
cepts which are only approximate truths. The resulting capacity to manipulate 
concepts instead of objects gives flexibility, but an unreal world. Unreality is 
reflected in ‘‘subject” classification of knowledge. In place of such “static” 
units, the author suggests ‘“‘organic’”’ units relating to a “dynamic universe” 
classified into the four energy systems mentioned. Finally, a chapter each is de- 
voted to the elementary school (emphasizing flexibility in “educational fare,” 
training for leisure, and avoidance of neglecting the average for the bright), to 
the secondary school (commenting on the changing character of the high-school 
population, recommending the discontinuance of subject organization of con- 
tent, and suggesting a modernized apprenticeship as expanding and vitalizing 
experience), and to the college (picturing it as ‘‘a place to receive and to make 
superior men”’ [p. 227], stressing needed emphasis on the capacity to create, and 
advocating one integrated philosophy within a college rather than a “group of 
scholastically riotous professors” [p. 234]). 

Five appendixes elaborate certain concepts and set forth illustratively the 
program of a California high school. There are a bibliography of fifty-seven 
titles and a six-page index. 

The author is usually terse, at times epigrammatic, except for occasional 
haziness on such concepts as “‘spirit men.”’ Several helpful illustrations appear. 
Educators will take issue with some points, but this disagreement should be 
stimulating. Much of the material of the last three chapters regarding educa- 
tional institutions has elsewhere been as fully developed and as well set forth. 
Nevertheless, most practical administrators, professional students of education, 
and students of Western civilization in the broader sense can profit from the 
other chapters, which emphasize a unified consideration of man in his relation to 
other forms of life and to other aspects of the universe. 

Haroip H. PUNKE 
Georcia STATE WoMAN’S COLLEGE 
VALDOSTA, GEORGIA 
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A guide to the new revision of the Stanford-Binet tests —For more than twenty 
years the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Scale has been the leading test 
for the careful mental measurement of the children of this country, notwith- 
standing certain weaknesses which are well known. The publication of a new re- 
vision of the Stanford-Binet tests and of a new guide to the administration of 
the tests is therefore an event of interest, not only to specialists in testing, but 
to school people in general. 

The guide for the tests is somewhat similar in general form to its epoch- 
making predecessor, The Measurement of Intelligence, published twenty-one 
years earlier. The new guide consists of five parts, the first of which contains a 
discussion of the new revision. The four other parts provide detailed instruc- 
tions for administering and scoring the tests. The body of the book is followed 
by an extensive appendix, which contains tables showing intelligence quotients 
for all chronological and mental ages. 

Persons not actually engaged in administering the revised tests will be mainly 
interested in the first seventy-one pages, comprising Part I of the book. This 
part contains four chapters. In chapter i the essential features of the revision 
are outlined. In chapter ii the development and the standardization of the 
scales, involving ten years of experimentation, are reviewed. Chapter iii pre- 
sents a statistical analysis of the scores that have been obtained with the revised 
tests. Chapter iv gives general instructions for administering the tests. 

No commentary on this new book would be complete without a summary of 
the more important features of the new scales with which it is concerned. Im- 
portant innovations have been introduced which are designed to eliminate most 
of the weaknesses in the earlier scale. The older revision consisted of only one 
form. The newer one contains two forms, L and M, which are very different in 
content but are equivalent in difficulty and range. The older scale was satis- 
factory in the range from five to ten years but was defective at both extremes. 
The newer scales cover a much wider range, are more accurately standardized, 
provide a more extensive sampling of abilities, and are less verbal than the old 
scale, especially in the lower years. The new revision starts with age two, in- 
stead of age three, and there are tests at half-year intervals below age five. At 
the other end of the scales the gaps that existed in the preceding revision at 
years eleven and thirteen have been filled, and two supplementary superior 
adult levels have been added. The increased sampling provided by the new 
scales is indicated by the fact that, while Binet’s original scale consisted of 54 
tests and the first Stanford revision of 90, each form of the new revision contains 
129 tests. 

Notwithstanding the changes that have been made, the major concepts of 
Binet’s original scale and the first Stanford revision have been conserved. The 


1 Lewis M. Terman and Maud A. Merrill, Measuring Intelligence: A Guide to the 
Administration of the New Revised Stanford-Binet Tests of Intelligence. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1937. Pp. xii+460. $2.25. 
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new scales make use of the assumption, methods, and principles of the age scale. 
Both mental ages and intelligence quotients have been retained, but a table is 
provided by means of which these may be converted into standard scores. 

One of the most important new features is a correction in the chronological 
ages used in finding the intelligence quotients between the ages of thirteen and 
sixteen. In the old scale the full chronological age up to sixteen was used. When 
the intelligence quotients of persons above that age were to be found, the chrono- 
logical age was regarded as sixteen, the assumption being that mental maturity 
is reached at sixteen. In the new scales the counting of chronological age is dis- 
continued by degrees starting at age thirteen. The chronological age of a sub- 
ject who is between the ages of 13-0 and 16-0 is counted as 13-0 plus two-thirds 
of the additional months he has lived. By the time a person has reached a true 
age of sixteen, his ‘adjusted CA”’ is 15-0, which is the highest divisor used in 
computing an intelligence quotient. A table has been provided for finding the 
“adjusted CA” between 13-0 and 16-0. 

One of the limitations of the old scale was that the results were susceptible 
to influence by the personality of the examiner and by the procedures that he 
used in administering the tests and scoring the responses. As a correction of 
this limitation, definite directions are given in the guide for administering the 
new scales, and the scoring standards are stated in great detail. It may be an- 
ticipated, therefore, that the objectivity of the new scales will be considerably 
superior to that of the old test. 

It is probable that for some years to come Measuring Intelligence will be the 
chief guide to individual mental measurement in America. All persons who plan 
to administer individual intelligence tests will therefore find it advisable to be- 
come familiar with this new guide; for even persons who are accustomed to 
giving the first Stanford revision will need to study carefully the techniques of 


the new revision. 
ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 


EDUCATIONAL RECORDS BUREAU 
New York Clty 


The clinical method in guidance.—A substantial contribution to the literature 
on methodology in guidance is contained in a book? describing the use of clinical 
techniques and facilities in guidance and counseling. Readers, anticipating from 
the title a comprehensive treatise covering all phases of student personnel 
work, will find that the authors have limited their problem sharply. They are 
concerned in this volume with the individual approach to educational and voca- 
tional guidance. Their survey of personnel work is largely limited to practices in 
American universities and colleges; the illustrations used are drawn almost ex- 
clusively from this educational level. The work of the guidance clinic which is 
described and evaluated is that of the Testing Bureau of the University of Min- 
nesota. 

« E. G. Williamson and J. G. Darley, Student Personnel Work: An Outline of Clinical 
Procedures. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. xxiv+314. $3.00. 
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In spite of this emphasis on personnel work in higher education, readers 
should not come too hastily to the conclusion that the book has little value for 
workers in secondary schools. All educators will be interested in the discussions 
on the growth and the objectives of American education, the achieving of indi- 
vidualization, and the role of personnel work. Of most general significance, how- 
ever, are the chapters on “Analytical Techniques in Counseling,” “Clinical Pro- 
cedures,” and “Student Problems and Treatments.” Here work experiences, 
medical reports, social case work, the interview, staff clinics, school marks, and 
tests of various sorts are considered. The clinical study of individual problems 
is broken down into six steps: analysis, synthesis, diagnosis, prognosis, treat- 
ment, and follow-up. Finally, six areas of student problems—financial, educa- 
tional, vocational, social-emotional-personal, family, and health—are outlined, 
and signs of maladjustment as well as possible ways of treating each are indi- 
cated. While these techniques and problems are considered separately, they 
are well integrated in the illustrative case histories cited. These chapters are 
specific, helpful, and likely to find their way into many discussions of guidance 
techniques for a number of years to come. 

Some critics will take issue with the analogy which the authors employ, 
rather too frequently, between guidance and medicine. Others will deprecate 
the seeming overemphasis on testing and measurement techniques or will hold 
that the authors, in their attempt to deflate the current emphasis on disseminat- 
ing vocational information, have underestimated the social and the economic 
implications of vocational counseling. Still others will quarrel with the tendency 
to “grade down’’ self-guidance and to “grade up”’ prediction and specific recom- 
mendations. However, these views are usually so carefully guarded and hedged 
by other considerations as not to be objectionable. 

The reviewer would have liked to see more stress given to the role of the pro- 
fessional guidance worker, not only in helping teachers to become progressively 
more able to aid students make their own adjustments, but also in striving to 
bring about modifications in the educational environments of students so that 
growth may more readily take place. If these responsibilities are neglected, it 
would appear that personnel work might indeed become a fifth wheel in the edu- 
cational system. 

Nevertheless, Williamson and Darley’s demonstration of a more scientific 
approach to guidance is a much-needed contribution to the professionalization 
of the guidance worker advocated by Donald G. Paterson in his excellent intro- 


duction to this book. 
F. C. ROSECRANCE 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


An anthology of both earlier and modern essays.—There will be those who will 
not like the new anthology compiled by Cooper and Fallon. On the other hand, 
there will be many who, like this reviewer, will greet it as a courageous expres- 


t Alice Cecilia Cooper and David Fallon, Essays Then and Now. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1937. Pp. xii+4o2. $1.12. 
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sion of the right idea. In the first group will be those who eschew everything 
older than a few thin decades away, who regard ultramodernism as the only sure 
earmark of excellence. To such individuals a collection of essays in which Addi- 
son, Irving, Lamb, Thackeray, Ruskin, and Charles Dudley Warner are repre- 
sented will smack too much of antiquity, even though such moderns as Chester- 
ton, Helen Keller, Dorothy Canfield, Dallas Lore Sharp, and William Allen 
White are also recognized. 

However, to those of us who like to know what men were thinking in the past 
as well as what other men are thinking today, this little collection will prove 
satisfactory. Of the score of essay anthologies in this reviewer’s library, not more 
than three give any recognition to the essayists of former centuries. As one who 
is convinced that there can be no adequate judgment of present-day literature 
without a reasonable standard of comparison, the reviewer commends the com- 
pilers of this little book for their courage and sound judgment. 

The collection is obviously designed for the use of high-school pupils. The 
essays are grouped, supposedly in the order of increasing difficulty, around such 
thought units as “Persons,” ‘‘Nature,”’ “Places,” “Opinions,” and “Life.” The 
selections presented are conservative as to length—not so short as to seem frag- 
mentary nor yet so long as to discourage the young reader. Unlike most of the 
current anthologies of essays, this book is of a friendly, inviting size; it may be 
taken on a journey without providing a trailer for its transportation. Other com- 
mendable features of the book are the short but adequate biographical sketches 
and the suggestions for parallel readings. 

There remains yet to be published an anthology of essays which will present 


in proper perspective the best thoughts of the past and of the present on identi- 
cal subject matter, but this little book is a step in the right direction. 
VINCENT A. Davis 


Kansas STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
EmporiA, KANSAS 


Typewriting objectives—In practice, typewriting objectives do not agree 
with the current preaching on the values of the subject. Teachers urge that 
all pupils should have an opportunity to acquire the ability to write by machine 
because the ability to express themselves in writing is one of the most desir- 
able of the outcomes of school training and because the urge to write results 
in mental activity that develops power. Studies have shown, and the experi- 
ence of teachers confirms the finding, that the use of the typewriter stimulates 
pupils to do more writing by decreasing the resistance to such activity and by 
increasing the satisfactions from it. On the other hand, practice is still main- 
ly concerned with “‘words-per-minute” and with vocational applications that 
have neither interest nor value for the large number of pupils who have no in- 
tention of becoming office typists. 

Practice has lagged in making this adjustment because of lack of materials. 
Teachers who recognize the needs of pupils who want to learn typewriting be- 
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cause of the help it will be in their school life will greet with enthusiasm a text- 
book! which has emerged from Professor Dvorak’s research group at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. The book is suited primarily to junior high school 
classes and properly encourages typewriting at that level; for, if typewriting is 
to be taught for power, the pupil should acquire the ability early in his high- 
school years so that he may have the advantage of using it during as much of his 
school life as possible. 

The titles of the six units that make up the volume are suggestive of the con- 
tent and the organization of the book; of the principles concerned in the growth 
of skill, and of the method used, which places responsibility on the pupil. The 
unit titles are: “My Typewriter and I Get Acquainted,” “My Typewriter and I 
Write Letters,” “(My Typewriter and I Write Faster,’ “My Typewriter and I 
Gain Control,” “My Typewriter Serves Me Well,” and ‘““My Typewriter and I 
Are Partners.”’ The textbook is arranged for machines with the universal key- 
board, with an alternative first unit in the Appendix for machines equipped with 
the simplified keyboard. 

The book is distinguished by the absence of meaningless drills; by the provi- 
sions for impressing on the pupil the specific purposes of each exercise before he 
begins it; and by the emphasis on, and provision for, self-appraisal by the pupil. 
Especially commendable is the stress on spelling, the practice on common errors 
in language usage, and the provisions for much original writing by the pupils. 
The revised objectives of typewriting as conceived by the authors and observed 
in the selection of materials and the arrangement of the content of this textbook 
will tend to establish the subject as training for all pupils and to place the sub- 


ject earlier in the high-school course than is now the custom. 
Joun M. TrYTTEN 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Two new textbooks for high-school speech classes——High-school teachers of 
speech in quest of a new textbook have an interesting opportunity for compari- 
son in two books recently published. As a starting-point for judgment, the fact 
may be observed that one volume, Ease in Speech, is written by a high-school 
instructor, while The New Better Speech’ is the work of three university profes- 
sors. The materials included and the methods of approach in the two books 
may be more quickly understood by keeping the authors’ backgrounds in mind. 


1 Nellie Louise Merrick and Robert Frederick Bown, in collaboration with August 
Dvorak, My Typewriter and I: A Student Typewriting Manual. Chicago: American 
Book Co., 1937. Pp. xiv+364. 

2 Margaret Painter, Ease in Speech. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1937. Pp. vit+420. 
$1.64. 

3 Andrew Thomas Weaver, Gladys Louise Borchers, and Charles Henry Woolbert, 
The New Better Speech. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1937 (revised). Pp. xii+ 
548. $1.60. 
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The New Better Speech first appeared in 1922; it was revised in 1929; and the 
present volume is a second revision. The authors say in their Preface: “The 
present volume is more than a perfunctory and superficial revision of its prede- 
cessor. Of the sixteen chapters, five are wholly new and two others are largely 
so. The remaining nine have been completely reconsidered, reorganized, and re- 
written in the light of actual classroom experience and of recent professional de- 
velopments”’ (p. iii). Four principles (crystallizations of high-school teachers’ 
suggestions) are then stated upon which, in the opinion of the authors, any high- 
school course in speech ought to be based and in accordance with which The 
New Better Speech has been written. These are: (1) Speech training should be 
related intimately and continuously to the everyday needs of the pupil. (2) The 
beginning course should stress four basic elements: thinking, oral language, 
visible action, and vocal expression. (3) Instruction in speech should be so or- 
ganized as to promote the interests of superior pupils as well as the interests of 
the average and the handicapped. (4) Specialized projects, such as dramatics, 
extempore speaking, debating, and interpretative reading, should be used in the 
beginning course as motivating devices, not as ends in themselves. 

In the organization of the volume to reflect these principles, three large divi- 
sions have been employed: Part I, “Informal Speech,” with chapters entitled 
“‘Conversation,”’ “Story Telling,’”’ “Extempore Dramatics,” and “Discussion”; 
Part II, ‘‘General Principles,” with chapters on “Tests of Good Speech,” 
‘Reaching the Audience,” ““The Visible Code,”’ Voice,”’ “Pronunciation,” 
and “Oral Language”’; Part III, “Formal Speech,’’ the chapters being entitled 
‘Public Speaking,” ‘““Debating,” “‘Parliamentary Procedure,” “Reading,” “Play 
Production,” and ‘‘Radio Speaking.’’ Over five hundred pages of ample theory 
and practice fill in this comprehensive outline. Such a plethora of material might 
be difficult to use wisely within the confines of the common semester course in 
high-school speech, or even in an entire year, if it were not for the definite sug- 
gestions of the Preface. Here the teacher will find listings of chapter sequences 
suitable both as to time limits and the grade classifications of the pupils. The 
New Better Speech is completed by a competent index and several action photo- 
graphs of contemporary speakers. 

Ease in Speech is simpler in its approach to the problem of speech instruction 
and more direct in its appeal to the adolescent pupil than the volume just dis- 
cussed because, perhaps, the author is concerned with providing not so much for 
the superior pupil as for the average high-school American. Although the author 
does not formally state her principles, the entire book appears to be largely 
based on the first principle of The New Better Speech, that speech training should 
be related intimately and continuously to the everyday needs of the pupil. In 
language, exercises, and quoted material that principle successfully animates the 
entire book. It is a ‘‘schoolbook”’ that the average pupil would be pleased to see 
on the first day of class—and on the last. Format, typography, and amusing 
pen-and-ink sketches predispose the reader to interest in this volume, playing 
a part which it would be easy either to underestimate or to overestimate. The 
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type is large and clear, the topic divisions readily seen, and the exercise material 
attractively spaced. Ease in Speech is organized in two main parts, each with 
subdivisions, too numerous to be listed here, the titles of which are provocative 
and nontechnical. A fine appendix of pupil and professional speeches and an 


index complete the volume. 
Louis TRAVERS 
WASHINGTON JuNIOR HicH SCHOOL 
DuLutTH, MINNESOTA 
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World (Grade VII), Music in an Ancient World (Grade VII) by Lilla 
Belle Pitts, and Scenes Famous in Songs (Grade V) by Jean Mackie 
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Gray; No. 97, Dalton Plan in Social Science (Grades IX-XII) by P. 
Merville Larson and Contributions of Modern Science to Our Civilization 
(Grades IX—XII) by Macon E. Barnes; No. 99, The Newspaper (Grade 
VIII) by Mary Harden and Grace G. Reeves, The Postal System of the United 
States (Grade VII) by Mildred S. Clements, and The Westward Movement 
(Grade VI) by Etta Rae Bailey, Virginia Jones, and Others; No. 100, Mother 
Goose Operetta (Grades I, II, and III) by Olga Wright, Musical Pantomime 
of Jack and the Beanstalk (Grade II) by Muriel Waldvogel, Boats and the 
Harbor (Grade II) by Marion Paine Stevens, and Holland—Home of Wind- 
mills and Wooden Shoes (Grade I) by Dulcie Hatzenbuhler. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937. $0.40 each. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EpucatiIon. Annual Report of the Director in 
Behalf of the Executive Board for 1936-37. New York: American Association 
for Adult Education (60 East Forty-second Street). Pp. 40. 

Annotated Bibliography for Homemaking Instruction in Secondary Schools. State 
Department of Education Bulletin No. 4. Sacramento, California: State 
Department of Education, 1937. Pp. viii+46. 

Court Decisions on Teacher Tenure Reported in 1936. Washington: Committee 
on Tenure of the National Education Association, 1937. Pp. 36. $0.25. 

The Curriculum. Review of Educational Research, Vol. VII, No. 2. Washing- 
ton: American Educational Research Association of the National Education 
Association, 1937. Pp. 113-236. $1.00. 

The Fifth Yearbook of School Law, 1937. Edited by M. M. Chambers. Washing- 
ton: American Council on Education (744 Jackson Place), 1937. Pp. 144. 
$1.00. 

Nystrom, WENDELL C. The Selection and Provision of Textbooks: With Special 

- Reference to Kansas. Lawrence, Kansas: W. C. Nystrom (% School of Edu- 
cation, University of Kansas), 1937. Pp. 126. $1.00. 

A Program of Speech Education for the Elementary and Secondary Schools and 
Junior Colleges of Oklahoma. Prepared under the direction of Sylvia D. Mar- 
iner and T. M. Beaird. Speech Survey Project S-44. Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa: Works Progress Administration of Oklahoma, 1936. Pp. 190. 

REAvis, WILLIAM C., with the co-operation of Epwarp C. BOLMEIER and Wip- 
PERT A. Stumpr. Relations of School Principals to the Central Administrative 
Office in Large Cities. The Report of an Investigation Carried on with the 
Approval and Support of the Social Science Research Committee of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, No. 66. Chicago: Department of Secondary-School Principals of the 
National Education Association (5835 Kimbark Avenue), 1937. Pp. 368. 
$1.50. 
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Recent issues of the Office of Education: 

Vocational Education Bulletin No. 1, General Series No. 1 (1937 [revised])— 
Statement of Policies for the Administration of Vocational Education. Pp. 
x+138. 

Vocational Education Bulletin No. 186, Commercial Series No. 10 (1936)— 
Co-operative Training in Retail Selling in the Public Secondary Schools by 
Glenn Oscar Emick. Pp. xii+-196. 

Report to His Excellency Governor Herbert H. Lehman from the Commission for the 
Study of the Educational Problems of Penal Institutions for Youth: December 
26, 1936. State of New York, Legislative Document (1937), No. 71. Albany, 
New York: J. B. Lyon & Co., 1937. 

Report of the Inquiry on Co-operative Enterprise in Europe, 1937. Washington: 
United States Government Printing Office. Pp. 322. $0.65. 

RESEARCH SECTION OF THE Projects Division. Public Works Administration 
Aids to Education. Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works. 
Washington: United States Government Printing Office, 1937. Pp. viii+44. 

Rorty, James. Is Health the Public’s Business? Social Action, Vol. III, No. 6. 
New York: Council for Social Action (289 Fourth Avenue), 1937. Pp. 32. 
$0.10. 

SmitH, Harry P., and Waitt, Russett E. The Emergency Collegiate Centers of 
Central New York. Albany, New York: Federal Works Progress Administra- 
tion of New York State (State Education Building). 

SULLIVAN, T., CLARK, WILLIS W., and TiEGs, Ernest W. Cali- 
fornia Test of Mental Maturity: Advanced Battery, Grades 9-14. Los An- 
geles, California: Southern California School Book Depository, Ltd. (3636 


Beverly Boulevard), 1937. 


What Science Offers the Emotionally Unstable Child. Proceedings of the Third 
Institute on the Exceptional Child under the Auspices of Child Research 
Clinic of the Woods Schools, at Langhorne, Pennsylvania, October 15, 1936. 
Langhorne, Pennsylvania: Child Research Clinic of the Woods Schools, 
1936. Pp. 68. 
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